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AN EXCELLENT RECORD FOR TRUST COMPANIES 


IVE months have elapsed since the evil spectre of panic appeared in our 
midst and directed its unreasoning frenzy against banks and trust com- 
panies. As a class, the trust companies were subjected to the greatest 

strain because of the suspension of the Knickerbocker Trust Company and 
several conspicuous “runs.” This discrimination was, however, largely confined 
to New York City. Certain contentions in regard to the cash reserves of 
trust companies and other misconceptions received added prominence. The 
“runs” were checked by the magnificent demonstration of strength, stability and 
resourcefulness made by the trust companies. To-day, the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company is a solvent and going concern. The Union Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. L., has been judicially declared solvent and will soon resume business. 
Eight minor trust companies, which suspended operations following the out- 
burst of panic, in various parts of the country, have either reopened for business 
or are in process of liquidation with every assurance of canceling all liabilities. 
Practically the only trust company failure which carries with it a loss to depositors 
is that of San Francisco, which tells its own peculiar story of human frailty and 
criminal practice. Trust company failures have, therefore, been less numerous 
than among banks and the net liability is reduced to an insignificant figure. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land there is a strong conviction 
shaping itself in the minds of all thoughtful people that the trust companies, 
being subjected to a supreme test, emerged with the cleanest. record; that as an 
institution the trust company represents the most enduring and strongest of any 
type of financial or banking organization. It is becoming generally. recognized 
that trust companies were created in this country long before the National Bank 
Act was passed and that their phenomenal growth was due to the fact that they 
are not the creatures of a legislative body, but form a necessary part of the econ- 
omic and financial development of this country. 

So far as the proper development of the trust company is involved the recent 
trial was in reality a blessing. It will eradicate tendencies exhibited in the man- 
agement of trust companies here and there to depart from the strict letter and 
spirit of ultra-safe trust company management. It will make them stronger and 
worthy of a still greater degree of confidence in the public estimation. The 
danger to which all banking and financial organizations are liable, because of 
dishonesty or incompetence in the individual, will be guarded against by the 
enactment of better laws and the creation of more effective machinery of 
supervision. 
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‘TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


EDWIN G. MERRILL 
President Merrill Trust Company, Bangor, Me. 


HE rapid multiplication of trust companies, and their development as banking in- 
stitutions has been brought about during the past twenty or twenty-five years. This 
development has been due to many things, and—in spite of the unfavorable criticism 
that failure of the great Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York brought upon 

trust companies in general—the trust company development has been greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the business men of this country. It is a fact that the record of the trust 
companies up to and including the recent panic, has been far cleaner and better than that 
of any other class of banking institutions. 


An article in the New York Financial and Commercial Chronicle of recent date sum- 
marizes this record as follows: 

“The trust companies were exposed to the full fury of the financial gale which broke 
over the country last autumn, and had to bear the brunt of the terrific onslaught directed 
against the banking world generally. 

“A few of the companies—a very few—have succumbed, those in New York being the 
Knickerbocker Trust, the Williamsburgh Trust and the Jenkins Trust, and this has en- 
tailed the hardship to depositors that always attends the suspension of a banking concern 
of any kind. We do not imagine, however, that confidence in trust companies as a whole 
will be found to have been seriously disturbed when recent events are well behind us and 
time has elapsed for the taking of a careful reckoning. 

“Whether depositors in the suspended institutions will eventually sustain any real or 
substantial loss cannot, of course, at this time be stated, but this much can be said: suspen- 
sions among trust companies, notwithstanding the prominence given to those which hap- 
pened in New York, have certainly been much less numerous than among banks. This 
in itself proves nothing as concerns the relative stability of the two classes of institutions, 
but at least it has a bearing on the question as to whether public confidence in the same 
is to be maintained. While the trust company is a wholly modern creation, it has up to 
the time of the occurrences last October and November, enjoyed remarkable immunity from 
disaster—so much so that trust company embarrassment had become almost unknown and 
was treated by many as if out of the question. 





“This extreme optimism with reference to these organizations is seen to have been 
unwarranted, but hardly a stronger inference than that would seem justified from recent 
events. 

“In the financial cataclysm of the autumn, the trust companies were subjected to a 
strain such as no other class of financial institutions has probably ever been called upon 
to bear; and the returns give evidence in every item of this strain and of the severely trying 
ordeal through which the institutions have passed. But, having stood this test and only a 
relatively few of the institutions having succumbed under the strain, must we not assume 
that this fact will be recognized and proper weight given to it by the patrons of hanking 
institutions? It is only two weeks since we saw a whole row of banks in New York City 
go down after they had been carried along by the Clearing House for over three months. 


In face of such a happening, no one can with propriety point the finger of scorn at the 
trust Companies.” 

The trust company has sometimes been referred to as the Department Store of Modern 
Finance. Organized under State laws that were originally more liberal than the National 
banking laws, it became possible for them to reach out for many kinds of business that 
did not seem to fall within. the. province of the National banks—and the fact that the 
trust companies were allowed to loan upon real estate as security gave to them. the 
exclusive use of a field prohibited to the National bank. In point of fact, the differences 
in scope have grown less and less; National banks have introduced savings departments 
and departments for the sale of investment securities. Bills have. been introduced into 
Congress permitting National banks to loan money on real estate, to organize trust de- 
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partments, and, in fact, to compete with the trust companies in every department. The 
trust company, however, has been longer in the field of miscellaneous: business, and is 
better equipped for it, it was easier for the trust company to come into the field of actual 
banking than it is for the National banks to enlarge their field to include the various 
activities of the trust company. 

The laws as to trust. companies differ widely in the different States, but the ‘trust 
company laws of the State of Maine have been wisely drawn. . Stockholders are subject to 
double liability in case of failure just the same as stockholders of National banks. Trust 
companies are required to keep the same reserve against demand deposits: as the National 
banks in the State—15 per cent—the only difference is that trust companies may include 
in this reserve a small percentage of United States and State bonds which are readily 
marketable; I doubt, however, if many trust companies avail themselves of this privilege. 
In spite of the large number of trust companies now in existence in Maine, the only one 
that was_at all affected by the panic of 1907- was the Bath Trust Company, which had to 
close its doors for a few weeks, solely because Charles ‘W. Morse was known to be inter- 
ested in it; it was, however, entirely solvent and within a short time was again open for 
business and no depositor lost a cent. The laws of New -York State were far more liberal 
than those of. Maine, but these laws are now undergoing changes that will bring them 
closely in line. with the National banking laws, and that -is the general tendency in other 
States where the laws have been loosely drawn. In Massachusetts, where the laws govern- 
ing trust companies have always been excellent, the bank committee now calls for -state- 
ments from each company on the same day the comptroller calls for the condition of 
National banks. Undoubtedly publicity is the best safeguard against unwise banking, and 
the information as to banking conditions made available by having the National banks and 
State banking institutions report as to their conditions on the same day is of inestimable 
value 

I said that the development of the trust company was due to man‘ things. Undoubtedly 
the fact that it could reach out into fields which the National banks had not regarded as 
within the province of banks, gave a tremendous impetus to its development, but I think 
its development ought really to be attributed more to modern business methods applied 


“by energetic and enterprising officials than to any liberality of charters, 


The old-fashioned banker had distinct ideas as to the dignity of the banking business. 
Banking is undoubtedly the “business of business”; it deals only with the results of every 
other kind of business; it has come nearer to being a profession than any other business of 
any kind. Undoubtedly the old-fashioned banker had good precedents for waiting for 
business to come to him; for his unwillingness to solicit business. The lawyer and the 
doctor who solicit clients or patients have never been regarded as of the highest standing 
in their profession. But the times are changed, and the conditions of business are changed 
in every department; the methods of successful merchants have been adopted by the modern 
banker, and the result has been that the banking power of the country has been increased 
many fold. Educational advertising and personal solicitation have brought into the banks 
and trust companies millions of dollars that would otherwise have been lest in small sums 
in the hands of thousands of people, and could never have been utilized to develop the 
resources of the communities. 

Trust companies have been the aggressive leaders in the revolution of banking methods, 
and they have deservedly prospered. Naturally their methods have aroused criticism— 
some of the criticism has been unfounded and some of it has been deserved. Perhaps the 
payment of interest on deposits has been the most criticised—and the most misunderstood. 
Some of this criticism has been intelligent and well merited, but most of it has been based 
on ignorance and prejudice. The fact is that the tendency in banking as in every other 
kind of business has been toward a larger volume of business with a smaller margin of 
profit. The merchant and manufacturer and others who kept their idle funds in banks 
without interest saw the banks grow into very profitable institutions—paying big dividends 
and adding to their working capital year after year, and it gradually occurred to them 
that the conveniences that the banker afforded them were really not an adequate return 
for the use of their idle money, particularly when they ceased to be borrowers at certain 
seasons of the year. The custom grew up gradually of allowing a little interest on the 
balances of such customers as insisted upon it—even in the most conservatively managed 
banks—and it was in recognition of this custom and the fact that banks were in this way 
discriminating against their smaller depositors, that the trust companies saw their oppor- 
tunity; in offering interest on deposits to all whose balances exceeded a certain minimum 
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amount they made it possible for the small depositor to feel that he was accorded the 
same terms as the large depositor, and the trust companies at once became a powerful 
factor in the banking world. 

It was only a natural step from this to the savings bank field; and many trust com- 
panies established savings departments with the idea that even though the margin of profit 
was less, a small percentage on a large volume of deposits would show large earnings on a 
company’s capital stock. The result has undoubtedly justified the theory in most cases. 
But the savings banks have gradually increased their rates, and the trust companies have had 
to do the same in competition; and it is against these high rates paid on so-called savings 
deposits that most of the criticism against the trust companies has been leveled. 

Just here I am treading on rather delicate ground. Personally I have always been 
opposed to a savings department for our own company, but I do not want to be considered 
as criticising in any way the trust companies that have successfully established savings 
departments. It is, however, only fair to point out that some of the criticism of the race 
for savings deposits is reasonably justified. In a way it is borrowing money to do a bank- 
ing business on. It certainly is a part of modern business methods to borrow money; in 
the old days most people prided themselves on keeping out of debt, but in the era of 
prosperity that we have had since the Spanish war, it has become fashionable for even the 
most conservative men to use other people’s capital in their business. My business exper- 
ience has not covered much more than a decade, but I remember when I first began busi- 
ness in 1896, I was much puzzled by the way in which the great railroad systems never 
seemed to pay off their mortgages. One system alone seemed to be the exception that 
proved the rule. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, through sinking funds and paying off maturing 
issues on portions of their property, seemed destined to stand ultimately as a railroad free 
of debt, with all of its earnings available for its stockholders. But the Spanish war changed 
all such ideas. As a result of a splendid dividend record the bonds of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy became a legal investment for the savings banks of New York State 
—up to that time the most exclusive market in the United States. In order to take ad- 
vantage of this market, there was talk of a refunding mortgage to take the place of all 
the issues still outstanding; when it came in 1899 it provided for an issue of $85,000,000, 
merely on the lines east of the Mississippi River—some 1,600 miles of road only! The ex- 
ception didn’t seem to prove the rule any longer—the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy debt 
was thoroughly modernized! 

I must confess that to make a steady practice of borrowing large amounts of money 
with which to do a banking business, and a trust business, seems a little too modern to me. 


When a merchant borrows money at 5 or 6 per cent. he generally expects to make double or 


triple the amount he pays in interest by taking advantage of his trade discounts; when a 
manufacturer borrows to pay for raw material he figures the cost of carrying such 
materials as a fair part of his manufacturing cost, and his manufacturing profit is entirely 
in excess of his interest charges—but the gross profits of a trust company on the money 
deposited cannot exceed 5 or 6 per cent. except in extraordinary times or in unusual risks. 
When we consider that trust companies which pay 4 per cent. on savings deposits must, 
under the State law, pay in addition a tax of one-half of one per cent. to the State; 
when we consider that there must be some reserve kept against these savings deposits upon 
which the company can earn only 2 per cent. at most; when we consider that it costs 
something to operate a savings department and that every banking institution must be pre- 
pared to meet a certain small but inevitable percentage of losses on loans as years go on, 
there is a feeling among many bankers—and many critics—that the possible margin of 
profit is too small to justify the payment of high rates of interest in this way. So far I 
agree with critics—but to suggest that the panic which we have just been through can be 
attributed in any way to the payment of interest on deposits is absurd; almost as absurd 
as to suggest that such payment of interest by banking institutions was responsible for the 
losses incurred by many banks throughout the State in a recent failure. 

The panic was brought about by causes that lay far deeper; that had their roots in 
the extravagance and recklessness accompanying many successive years of greater pros- 
perity than th‘s country had ever known; the losses incurred by Maine banks in the big 
failure that occurred in November were due to misrepresentations and deceptions practiced 
by men who were considered honest and no banker can protect himself against occasional 
losses occurring on that account. Banks that paid interest and banks that did not pay 
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interest suffered alike in that failure. I am inclined to believe that the banks that did nox ° 


offer high rates of interest on deposits will be found to have suffered more than the others 
in that particular instance. 

Undoubtedly time will bring about some changes in the present methods of the-trust 
companies, just as it has brought about changes in all banking methods. Ultimately such of 
the present day methods as are proved unwise will be changed; trust company officials will 
be the first to welcome corrections of abuses, just as they have been the leaders in popu- 
larizing banking methods, and I believe that the trust company as an institution is destined 
to play a far more important part in future in the financial world than it does to-day. It 
may be that National legislation will bring the trust companies under Federal laws that 
will supersede the present State laws. I do not believe, however, that officials of any trust 
company endeavoring to run their institution on safe and conservative lines, will oppose such 
legislation; at least not in the State of Maine, where the present law differs so slightly 
from the National banking law. So far as the law is concerned, I do not believe that the 
scope of the trust companies will be very different from that of the National banks, but 
they will undoubtedly each have their own functions. 

But just as the department store has come into the mercantile world to stay, the trust 
company with its various departments for handling every kind of financial business has 
come into the financial world to stay. There is a tremendous field to be developed in the 
very line of business for which the trust company was organized—that of handling trust 
funds of every kind. 

Few of the trust companies outside of the large centers have made more than a begin- 
ning in this work; most of the newer companies have bent their energies to develop their 
banking departments. But as the older generation of lawyers who have made a specialty 
of trust business are gradually retiring from active business, the tendency will be more and 
more to place this trust business where it belongs—with the trust companies. 

The advantages of appointing as trustee a corporation not subject to death or change, 
backed by ample capital, managed by able directors, are gradually impressing themselves 
upon those who have acquired fortunes, be they large or small. The more of this business 
that the trust companies are given, the better they can handle it; once equipped to handle 
a few estates, the expense of handling others decreases rapidly, to the mutual advantage of 
the institutions and the beneficiaries. Absolute safety of such funds is assured by the 
provision of the law requiring that trust funds must be kept separate and apart from the 
general funds of a trust company, and when the newer trust companies have become as 
prominent in this field as they have in the banking business proper, their importance to their 
communities will be immensely enhanced. 





THE FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Although the leaders of both branches of Congress favor a legislative program of 
masterly inaction owing to the prospect of a heated Presidential campaign authoritative 
information has been forthcoming to the effect that various measures urged by President 
Roosevelt, in his latest message, will be submitted for passage at this session. This in- 
cludes the amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law, making concessions to combination 
for mutual advantage to both labor and capital; limiting the power of courts in the em- 
ployment of the agency of injunction in labor disputes and the employers’ liability bill. The 
Aldrich emergency currency bill will also be enacted, according to latest developments. 
The elimination of railroad bonds as a basis for emergency circulation has made the 
Aldrich bill more acceptable to the members of the House where it was believed the senti- 
ment against this feature was strong enough to prevent favorable action. Strong influence 
is being brought to bear to induce the respective committees to substitute a railroad bond 
clause in more modified form. 

The Fowler bill has been practically side-tracked as a substitute proposal in the House. 
The advocates of various plans for a revised currency system have practically yielded to 
the inevitable and propose to press their respective bills at the next regular session. An 
interesting outcome of recent conferences between Republican leaders and President 
Roosevelt is a decision to call a special session of Congress, March 4, 1909, to consider 
a revision of tariff schedules. 
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BASIS OF COMMISSION CHARGES AND FEES FOR TRUST COM- 
PANIES UNDER CORPORATE AND INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS 


(Continued from February Issue) 


N the preceding article the information relative to commissions and fees 
charged by trust companies acting under individual and corporate trusts 
covered the States of New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Michigan and Louisiana. In this installment are set forth the rates 
fixed for executors, administrators, guardians and trustees under will, etc., and 
the average basis of compensation for corporate services in the States of Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Ohio, Washington, New Jersey and the District of Columbia. 

Although it may appear difficult to reconcile the differences in statutory 
rates defined in the various States for executors, administrators, guardians and 
trustees under will, it is evident that such lack of uniformity is due to sectional 
and local conditions. It is likewise significant that in States where the trust 
company has achieved the greatest measure of development and where it has sup- 
planted the individual as executor, administrator, guardian and trustee, the rates 
are most equitable and a certain degree of uniformity exists not only in applying 
legal charges but in judicial determination as to what constitutes fair and proper 
compensation for trust companies in these various capacities. At the same time 
it is apparent that in certain States the scale of compensation fixed by law is 
too low, considering the character of services rendered, and as compared with 
certain other States where the maximum rates allowed are considerably higher. 
This leads to the conclusion that a greater degree of uniformity may be secured 
throughout the country by means of a commission of trust company officers and 
legal experts, preferably working through the Trust Company Section. 

Take for example the statutory definition of rates for legal trusts in various 
States. In New York we find that executors, administrators or trustees under 
will are allowed 5 per cent. upon the first $1,000, 2%4 per cent. on the next 
$10,000 and 1 per cent. on the balance. These commissions apply once to prin- 
cipal and yearly to income. In Massachusetts the charge of the executor ranges 
from I to 5 per cent. with 2% per cent. as the average. Some trust companies 
acting as trustee, administrator and executor charge 5 per cent. on gross income 
collected and 1 per cent. on principal at time of distribution. In Pennsylvania the 
rate is fixed in advance by agreement and is subject to court review. The custom 
is to charge on trust estates 5 per cent. on principal of personal estate at termina- 
tion of trust; 3 per cent. on principal of real estate when converted into cash and 5 
per cent. on income from both personal and real estate. In Maryland the rate for 
acting as executor, trustee, etc., is fixed by law at from 2 to 10 per cent. on the 
first $20,000 and 2 per cent. on balance. In administering trust estates trustees 
are usually allowed 5 per cent. on income collected. In Michigan the rates for 
executor and administrator are: 5 per cent. on the first $1,000, 2% per cent. on 
the next $4,000 and 1 per cent. on all above that amount. The compensation for 
trustee under will is adjusted by the Probate Court and the customary rate is one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the principal per year. In Louisiana the law places the com- 
mission charges for executor or administrator 2'%4 per cent. of the inventory 
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value. Upon settlement of estate one charge of 214 per cent. of value is allowed. 
Trustees are allowed 5 per cent. of the income. 

In Missouri the statute fixes the compensation for executors and adminis- 
strators at 5 per cent. on the value of personal estate and proceeds of real 
estate. The Circuit Court allows trustees 5 per cent. on disbursements of income 
and principal. In Ohio the law fixes the rates for executors and administrators 
at 6 per cent. on the first $1,000, 4 per cent. on the next $4,000 and 2 per cent. on 
all above $5,000. In Washington the legal rate is 7 per cent. on the first $1,000, 
5 per cent. for the first $2,000 and 4 per cent. for all above that sum. The 
same commission is allowed in trusts. In New Jersey the law allows 7 per cent. 
for the first $1,000, 4 per cent. on the first $10,000 and 3 per cent. on excess. 
In the District of Columbia the law defines the minimum at 1 per cent. and Io 
per cent. at the discretion of the court. 

The comparison might be continued with the result of ‘an accumulation of 
differentiating rates which would seem to discourage any attempt to secure 
uniformity. But the figures presented show that the statutes fix a higher rate 
of charges for executors and administrators in a number of Western and Pacific 
Coast States as compared with accepted and legal rates in Eastern States. But 
this cannot be said to be the rule so that rates cannot be classified according to 
geographical sub-division. The fact remains, however, that in a number of 
States and especially in New York, interested parties may secure such a vol- 
ume of evidence to show that, by comparison, the statutory rates are insufficient, 
that it would be advisable to have a gefieral revision. 

Information as to the charges made by trust companies in various corporate 
fiduciary capacities shows a more general acceptance of uniform rates. This 
applies especially to charges of trust companies for acting as trustee and certify- 
ing bonds, payment of principal and interest on bonds, minimum, fee as transfer 
agent of stock and as registrar. 

The suggestion has been made to Trust CoMPANIEs by a number of trust 
officers that a standing committee be appointed by the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, to thresh out this subject and by comparison, as 
well as consideration of principles involved, arrive at a scale of charges accep- 
table and applicable for trust companies throughout the country. The recital 
of charges made in the different States, as embodied in the preceding article, and 
this installment, indicates a practical uniformity in regard to certain characters 
of corporate trust work. 

Missouri. Commissions of executors and administrators in Missouri are 
fixed by statute at 5 per cent. on the value of the personal estate and proceeds 
of real estate, should the executor or administrator be required to take charge 
of the real estate. Commission is the same whether the estate be large or small. 
Commissions of guardians of minors or insane persons by statute are fixed on 
basis of reasonable compensation and the Probate Courts allow guardians the 
same compensation as is allowed executors and administrators. The statute 
does not fix compensation of trustees under wills or agreements or under appoint- 
ment of court. The Circuit Courts follow the rule established by the statute as 
to executors and administrators, allowing trustees 5 per cent. from time to time 
on disbursements of income and principal of the trust estates, but no commis- 
sion on investments and re-investments made from time to time. Where the 
trust estate consists largely of real estate and the commission of the trustees 
on the usual basis of value of personal estate disbursed from time to time is 
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inadequate, sometimes the Circuit Court allows additional compensation for ser- 
vices rendered by trustees as to real estate. By rule of Circuit Court, commis- 
sions of receivers are not to exceed 714 per cent. on disbursements from time 
to time under order of court, but in exceptional cases this is sometimes increased. 
Trust companies charge the legal commissions when acting in any fiduciary rela- 
tion. Where there are two or more joint fiduciaries of the same trust, the com- 
mission allowed is the same, so far as the trust is concerned, as if there were 
but one fiduciary, but in such cases the commissions are divided between the 
joint fiduciaries share and share alike where there is no understanding to the 
contrary, although one fiduciary may attend to most of the business of the 
trust. Where there is an understanding, it is divided as agreed between the 
joint fiduciaries. The effect of the practice under the statute and rules of court 
is that the trust estate is charged one commission on principal of each trust, 
however long it may continue, the commission being charged on principal as 
disbursed. Each year the trustee receives commission on the income disbursed 
for such year. It is considered that funds are not fully administered so as to 
entitle the trustee to compensation until the funds are finally paid out in accord- 
ance with the law or the terms of the trust. 

There is, of course, no legal rule in Missouri fixing compensation of trustees 
for authenticating bonds issued under mortgages. It is customary for trust 
companies to charge one dollar for certifying each bond issued, and in addition 
an attorney’s fee of $50 upward for legal services, the attorney’s fee depending 
on amount of work involved. Where issues of bonds are large, the fee for certify- 
ing is reduced to fifty cents. Fee for registering in name of owners any bonds 
issued is twenty-five cents per bond, with like charge for each transfer of regis- 
tration thereafter. Charge as registrar for registering certificates of stock issued 
by corporations is regulated by agreement with the respective companies, depend- 
ing on activity of shares on the market. Taking $25 per year as the minimum 
charge for inactive stocks, annual fee runs upward on basis of reasonable com- 
pensation for responsibility and clerical work involved. 

Colorado. Trust officer and secretary W. R. Waterton of the Colorado 
Title & Trust Company of Colorado Springs, defines the basis of charges for 
trusts of various natures as follows: 

Fees.—Legal trusts under court appointments are fixed by statute. 

Escrow.—$5.00 deposit fee and $1.00 per $1,000 up to $25,000. 

Judicial Bonds.—Administrators, executors, guardians, etc., 

Penalty not exceeding: 

$5,000 One-half of one per cent. 

5,000 $25 and $4. per $1,000 up to $10,000 
10,000 and $3. per 1,000 up to 20,000 
20,000 and 1,000 up to 40,000 
40,000 and $2. r 1,000 up to 75,000 
75,000 5 and $1. 1,000 up to 100,000 
100,000 220 and  .50 per 1,000 in excess thereof 
Mmimum on Bonds of $500 or less $7.50 
Minimum on Bonds exceeding $500 or less $10.00 

For safe keeping of bonds and mortgages collection of interest and prin- 
cipal:.2% per cent. of net income. 

Bond mortgage trusteeship: Certifying bonds $1,000 denomination, $1.00 
each; $50@ denomination, 75c. each; of less denomination, 50c. each. Payment 
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of coupons, % of 1 per cent. of amount paid. No annual fee charged where 
coupons are not payable at our office, our charge being under such trusteeships 
only for services rendered after certification charge. 

A schedule of registration and transfer rates, issued by the Colorado Title 
& Trust Company, shows the following: 


om 9 Per omaite i . - AA ay A, 
150 $30.00 12% $50.00 17 
350 50.00 10 75.00 15 
700 75.00 .08 112.50 12 

1200 100.00 06 150.00 09 

2200 150.00 05 225.00 07% 

3500 200.00 05 300.00 07% 


Ohio. Charges by trust companies acting as executor and administrator 
in Ohio are regulated by statute, being the same as for individuals. These 
charges are as follows: 6 per cent. on the first $1,000; 4 per cent. on the next 
$4,000; 2 per cent. on the excess above $5,000. 

The statute also provides for additional compensation for extraordinary 
services, but it is customary to rely on the statutory compensation entirely. As 
trustee, the statutes make no provision. Charges as trustee are treated in prac- 
tice the same as for an executor. In addition to the above named charges, it is 
usual to make a charge of 5 per cent. on the gross income collected. This is 
for the care of property (if it be real estate), investment and re-investment, and 
any such charges which might come under the head of extraordinary services. 
Under private agreement, where the trust company is to have the responsibility 
of investing, under the conditions of the trust, it is practice to make a charge 
of 5 per cent. on the gross income, and at the final wind-up a charge of 2 per 
cent. on the principal fund. Where funds come invested, and remain unchanged, 
the charges are 2% per cent. upon the gross income. 

The charges for registering stock and bonds are governed entirely by the 
capital stock, the activity of same, and is generally a fixed sum per year. A 
minimum charge is 25c. per certificate or bond. As for transfer agency, this 
is fixed similar to the above, only that inasmuch as there is more responsibility 
involved in transferring than in registering, charges are more. As trustee of 
mortgage to secure payment of bonds, the schedule is $1.00 each for $1,000 
bonds; 75c. for $500 bonds, and 50c. for smaller denominations. This, how- 
ever, is not adhered to, the general rule being, a charge of soc. per bond, with 
a minimum charge of $100.00. The charges for paying coupons range from ¥ 
to % per cent. 

Washington. Vice-President P. C. Kauffman of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Tacoma states that commission allowed trust companies in the State 
of Washington acting as trustee, administrator and executor under will or in the 
execution of trusts, is fixed by law, being the same allowed individuals ‘prefer- 
ring similar duties. The section 5549 of the Code of Washington, 1896, reads 
as follows: 

“COMMISSIONS ALLOWED. When no compensation shall have been provided by will, or 
the executor shall renounce his claim thereto, he shall be allowed commission on the whole 
estate accounted for by him as follows: For the first $1,000, at the rate of 7 per cent.; for 
all above that sum and not exceeding $2,000 dollars, at the rate of 5 per cent.; for all above 


that sum at the rate of 4 per cent., and the same commission shall be allowed to admin- 
istrators. In all cases such further allowance may be made as the court shall deem just 
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and reasonable for any extraordinary services not required of an executor or administrator 
in the common course of his duty: Provided, That the total amount of such 


allowance 
shall not exceed the amount of commission allowed in this section.” 


The same commission is allowed in trusts, guardianship, etc. 

As to the charges for registering stocks and bonds, paying coupons and act- 
ing as trustee of mortgages, etc., there has been no definite schedule of charges 
fixed in this State, but the fee is fixed according to the amount of work and the 
size of the trust in each instance. The rule of the Fidelity Trust Company is 
to charge $1 per $1,000 where we are made trustee under a mortgage if the 
bonds are issued in denominations of $1,000 and $500 each. Should the bonds 
be issued in smaller denominations, there is an increase of charges to $1.50 
per $1,000. A charge of % of 1 per cent. is made for cashing coupons. For 
acting as registrar for stock transfers, the customary charge is 25c. for each 
certificate registered, providing, of course, the stock is actively dealt in. If the 
stock is inactive, a minimum annual fee of from $50 upward is made, depending 
upon the size of the corporation and if only a moderate number of transfers 
are made each year. 

New Jersey. Trust Officer C. Chester Craig of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, supplies the following information relative to commission 
charges and fees in New Jersey: “Our company charges the commissions allowed 
by law in acting as trusteé, administrator, executor and guardian, which is as fol- 
lows on the corpus: On all sums not exceeding $1,000, 7 per cent; if over $1,000 
and not exceeding $5,000, 4 per cent. on such excess; if over $5,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $10,000, 3 per cent. on such excess; if over $10,000, 2 per cent. on such 
excess, and if over $50,000, such commissions as may be determined by the court 
not exceeding 5 per cent. on all sums which come into our hands, with the excep- 
tion that in the case of guardians, where the estate exceeds $20,000, the commis- 
sion is fixed by the court, not exceeding 5 per cent. As to income: Where the 
income is collected and paid to a beneficiary, the commission is fixed by the 
court, not exceeding 5 per cent. (See P. L., 1898, page 762 and 763, sections 
129, 130 and 131.) 

“I know of no fixed rule among trust companies of this locality, in regard 
to charges for registering stocks and bonds, paying coupons and acting as 
trustee of mortgages to secure. payment of bonds.” 

District of Columbia. In the District of Columbia there is no fixed sched- 
ule of rates for trust company services, either by agreement between persons 
or corporations largely engaged in the performance of these duties, nor by 
statute, except as to commissions of executors and administrators, under section 
365 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, which provides as follows: 

“His commissions shall be at the discretion of the Court, not under one per centum nor 


exceeding ten per centum on the amount of the inventory or inventories, excluding what is 
lost or perished.” 


In most instances of large estates passing by will, the matter of commis- 
sion or fees is usually set forth in the will, or else in some contract accompary- 
ing it; as an example of charges on the administration of a trust, of an estate 
of say $20,000; for_collection and distribution of income, 5 per cent. for invest- 
ment and re-investment, 1% to 1 per cent. provided that this commission shall 
not be paid more often than once in three years, and from-2% to 5 per cent. on 
final distribution at the termination of the trust period. 
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PROPOSED NEW LAWS FOR BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN 
NEW YORK AND ELSEWHERE 


N unusually large number of bills are pending in the Legislature of various 
States proposing new laws and amendments to existing statutes for 
banks and trust companies. The most important changes are embodied 

in the legislative proposals submitted in the New York Assembly and Senate. 
Many of these measures are proposed to meet conditions growing out of the 
banking and financial disturbances of last fall. There is also a more emphatic 
demand for proper laws in States where supervision of banks and trust com- 
panies is notably defective and where the safe-guards have not been kept on a 
par with States where legislation has been most enlightened and effective. Even 
in Massachusetts; where the State banking, trust company and savings institu- 
tion regulations are regarded as models, there are a number of bills pending in- 
tended to increase the safety of all classes of institutions under the supervision 
of the State Bank Commissioner. Other States in which active efforts are 
being made to improve the character of the State banking laws include Maryland, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Connecticut, lowa, Michigan, California, Kentucky, Oregon 
and a number of Southern States. Bills pending in the New York Legislature 
are: 


First—Assembly bill No. 479 requiring an increase of cash reserve to be maintained 
by State banks in the Borough of Manhattan from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. Fifteen per 
cent. to be carried in vault and to per cent. on deposit with reserve agent. In other 
boroughs of Greater New York the required reserve will be 12% per cent. in vault and 
12% per cent. on deposit with reserve agent. Elsewhere in the State the reserve require- 
ment is increased from 5 per cent. cash in vault and 5 per cent. with reserve agent to 6 
per cent. cash in vault and 9 per cent. with reserve agent. 

Second.—Assembly bill No. 480 requiring 15 per cent. reserve to be held in cash in vault 
by trust companies in the Borough of Manhattan, as against 5 per cent. cash in vault, 10 per 
cent. with reserve depository, of which amount 5 per cent. may be invested in certain 
bonds, as at present provided by law. In other boroughs of Greater New York the reserve 
requirement is 10 per cent: cash in vault and 5 per cent. with reserve depository. Else 
where in the State, 5 per cent. in vault and 5 per cent. with reserve depos tory, as against 
3 per cent. in vault and 7 per cent. with reserve depository, of which 3 per cent. may be 
invested in certain bonds. In estimating the reserve for trust companies, trust deposits 
within the control of the institution, and time deposits, represented by certificates with a 
definite due date, not payable within thirty days, may be eliminated. The additional re- 
serves must be accumulated before February 1, 1909. 

Third—Assembly bill No. €09, requiring every trustee of a savings bank to make an 
oath of office and file the same with the Superintendent of Banks. Heretofore no oath 
has been required of savings bank trustees. 

Fourth—Assembly bill No. 608, permitting a savings bank to borrow money upon the 
pledge of its securities by majority vote of its board and with approval of the Superin- 
tendent. This provision is in the interest of depositors, as it will avoid a sacrifice of 
value by forced sale of securities in time of temporary need. 

Fifth—Assembly bill No. 612 provides that securities of savings banks be carried on 
the’ books at the'r investment value ascertained by amortization, and so reported. 

Seventh.—Assembly bill No. 615, creating the office of Third Deputy, salary $5,000, 
that the Department may be represented in the New York branch by one in authority, 
enabling proper organization of the branch office in the metropolitan district, within which 
four-fifths of the banking power of the State is concentrated. 

EighthAssembly bill No. 1120 provides for a meet'ng of directors or trustees of 
all corporations subject to the Banking Law at least once each month, at which meeting 
a designated officer shall submit to each director a written statement of all purchases 
and sales of securities and of every discount and loan of more than $1,000 made s'‘nce 
the last meeting, standing on the books at the time of such meeting, describing the col- 
lateral at the date of the meeting at which such statement is submitted. This statement 
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will also show the aggregate of loans to a single interest whose liability has been increased 
since the last meeting. A verified copy of such statement together with a list of the direc- 


tors present at the meeting is filed with the records of the corporation and is evidence of 
the facts stated therein. 


Ninth.—Assembly bill No. 1112 reduces the maximum of any secured loan made by 
a bank or trust company in Manhattan from 40 per cent. of the capital and surplus to 
25 per cent. Prohibits any underwritten loan unless the underwriter shall have paid on 


account of the purchase of the securities collateral to the loan, an amount in cash equal 
to at least 25 per cent. of his obligation. Prohibits a loan of this character if its term 
exceeds the period of one year, and limit the amount of such loan to 25 per cent. of the 
capital and surplus. Prohibits loaning upon second mortgages if the amount of the first 
and second mortgages exceeds two-thirds of the value of the property, or if the first 
mortgage exceeds 10 per cent. of the capital and surplus of the bank or trust company 
making the loan. Limits the aggregate real estate loans for banks in Manhattan to 10 
per cent. of total assets, and to 25 per cent. in other places. Prohibits the depositing of 
funds of a bank or trust company with another institution unless designated by a major- 
ity of the directors exclusive of any director who is an officer, director or trustee of the 
depository so designated. Prohibits loans secured by the stock of moneyed corporations if 
the total loans so secured exceed in the aggregate 10 per cent. of the par value of the 
capital stock of such other corporations. Prohibits building and loan associations from doing 
a second mortgage business. , 

Twelfth—Assembly bill No. 1115 prohibits branches of trust companies unless there 
be, in addition to the capital required for incorporation, a like amount for each branch 
up to $100,000. Six months is given to make the adjustment. The Superintendent is 
given authority, in his discretion, to withhold authorization. 


Thirteenth—Assembly bill No. 1116 substitutes the terms “mortgage loan or invest- 
ment corporation” and “building and mutual loan corporation or association or co-opera- 
tive savings and loan association,” which are defined in the Banking Law, for the terms 


“mortgage company” and “co-operative loan and building association,” which are not 
defined in any law of this State. 


Fourteenth—Assembly bill No. 1117 amends the Penal Code to make it a misde- 
meanor for any officer of a banking corporation to maintain a deposit of moneys belonging 
to the corporation with another moneyed corporation with the understanding or agreement 
that a loan or advance is to be made in return therefor. Also, it is made a misdemeanor 
for an officer to intentionally conceal from directors transactions of the corporation re- 
quired to be reported. It is also made a misdemeanor for an officer or employee of a 
trust company by agreement, express or implied, to alter the terms of time certificates of 
deposit. 

Seventeenth—Assembly bill No. 1121 requires a director of a trust company upon 
re-election to include in his oath of office the declaration that the stock necessary to qualify 
him as a director has not been hypothecated during his previous term. 

Eighteenth—Assembly bill No. 1122 provides for the valuation by amortization of 
securities held as capital investment of trust companies. Prohibits trust companies from 
owning stock of another moneyed corporation, the par value of which is in excess of 10 
per cent. of the capital of such other moneyed corporation. This does not apply to the 
stock of safe deposit companies. 


Ninteenth—Assembly bill No. 1111 prohibits mercantile establishments from 
a general deposit business. 


Twentieth—Assembly bill No. 903 gives the Superintendent authority to correct un- 
safe practices, extending power to take possession, under certain conditions, to all corpora- 
tions to which the Banking Law is applicable. The causes for the dissolution of a corpora- 
tion are distinctly enumerated, and the proceedings for the liquidation of failed institutions 
are fully set forth, the Superintendent of Banks being given practically the same power 
to liquidate the affairs of an institution under his supervision as the Comptroller of the 
Currency has under the National Banking Act. This measure enables more adequate 
supervision and should afford expert administration of the affairs of failed institutions, 
enabling prompt redemption when possible and reducing the expense of receiverships. 


doing 
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MANAGEMENT OF REALTY BY FIDUCIARIES 


FREDERICK VIERLING 
Trust Officer of Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 


HE subject for consideration is the “Management of Realty by Fiduciaries,” 
7 and, somewhat particularly, by Missouri fiduciaries. The subject may be 
looked at from two points of view: (1) The practical points of view, the 
features of which I shall not present; and (2) the legal points of view, the 
features of which that occur to me I shall call to attention of the reader. For 
convenience, in presenting the legal points of view, shall speak of them under six 
general heads, as follows. 1. The various kinds of fiduciaries. 11. General legal 
rules applicable to all fiduciaries. 111. Special Missouri rules as to various kinds 
of fiduciaries. 1v. Powers of fiduciaries as to sale of realty. v. Special remarks 
as to real estate agents. vi. Legal aspects of some practical questions. 


I. 


The various kinds of fiduciaries are of two classes: (1) Those appointed 
by courts, and (2) those appointed by act of parties. Those appointed by courts 
are—administrators, executors, guardians of minors, curators of minors, guard- 
ians of insane persons, receivers, trustees for convicts, and trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Those appointed by act of parties are—agents and trustees under agree- 
ments and wills. Under the well-established rule that a trust never ends for 
want of a trustee, it follows that a trust created by act of parties, where the 
trustee dies or resigns and no provision is made by the agreement or will for 
the appointment of a successor, the court will appoint a successor on proper 
application. 

An administrator is a legal representative appointed by the Probate Court 
for administering the estate of a deceased person. Heirs of a decedent are not 
entitled to the estate left by the decedent until his debts are first paid. The law 
provides for the administration of estates of decedents partly in order that 
creditors shall have ample opportunity for presenting and proving their claims 
within a limited time. In this State it is practically two years. Claims not 
proven within that time are forever barred, and thereupon the estate is distributed 
to the heirs, free from the claims of creditors. An administrator does not 
take charge of realty of the decedent, except by order of court so to do when 
proceeds are necessary for payment of debts. Debts are expected to be paid 
first out of the personal estate of the decedent. Where the personal estate is not 
sufficient, on a proper showing, the court will make an order directing the ad- 
ministrator to take charge of the realty and rent same, and, if the rents are not 
sufficient to cover the debts, will also make an order for the sale of the realty. 
It sometimes happens that the administrator takes charge of realty of the de- 
cedent without an order of court. Our courts hold in such event that for all 
rents collected the administrator is responsible and must account. 


An executor is a legal representative nominated in the will of a decedent to 
administer his estate. The will must be filed in court and be duly established, 
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and thereupon the executor is appointed by the court. An executor has the 
same powers stated above that an administrator has, and, in addition, may by 
will be given charge of the realty and be authorized to sell the same, in which 
event he has such power without order of court. Where an executor nominated 
in a will is deceased or declines to act, the Probate Court will appoint a legal 
representative known as administrator with will annexed, who administers the 
estate in accordance with the law and the will, as if executor, having the same 
powers as an executor, except where powers given in the will to the executor 
are merely discretionary powers. After payment of debts, the estate goes 
as directed by the will to the devisees named, who may or may not be heirs 
of the decedent. <A testator cannot deprive his widow of her rights in his es- 
tate as given by statute, and if she is not satisfied with the provisions made in the 
will for her she may renounce the will and take under the statute. Her re- 
nouncement must be filed within a specified time, and, if not filed, then the pro- 
visions of the will stand. She cannot take her statutory widow rights and rights 
given her under the will. The provisions in the will are taken to be in lieu of 
her statutory rights. 


Legal representatives of minors are appointed by the Probate Court, and 
are known as guardians or curators. A curator is a representative having 
charge only of the property interests of the minor and having no control over 
his person. A guardian may be appointed over the person of a minor without 
having charge of his estate. It is usual, however, for guardians to be appointed 
over the person and estate of a minor, and in such event the guardian of the 
estate has the same powers as a curator. Curators and guardians of the estates 
of minors are required to take charge of the realty owned by the minor, as well 


as his personal estate. A guardian of the person of a minor is charged with his 
maintenance, training and education, and in this regard takes the place of a 
parent and has practically the same control as a parent. 


A legal representative of an insane person is appointed by the Probate Court, 
and is known as his guardian. He is charged with the maintenance and care of 
his ward (the insane person), as well as his property interests. If the ward is 
not violent, the guardian may allow him more or less liberty, as may be reason- 
able; but if the ward is violent, the guardian should not allow his ward to be 
out of confinement or out of strict control. 


Receivers are appointed by the Circuit Court. A receiver is an officer of 
the court, charged with the care of property placed in his control. As to realty, 
he is charged with the duty of renting or leasing the same, as the court may 
direct, and sometimes may be authorized to sell. Receivers are appointed where 
title to property is in controversy, and he has charge pending litigation, and on 
termination of the litigation, by order of court, then to pass over to the success- 
ful litigant the net results of his management of the property. 


Our statutes provide for the appointment by our Circuit Court of trustees 
of estates of convicts in the penitentiary. Such trustees have limited authority 
and must act only in accordance with the authority given them by the court. 
If a convict is confined for a limited period, the trustee manages his estate until 
the convict is again at liberty and then makes final settlement and returns the 
property to the released convict, together with any proceeds and profits that may 
be on hand. All this is done under the supervision and control of the court. If 
a convict is sentenced to the penitentiary for life, he is deemed to be dead so far 
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as his property interests are concerned, and his estate is administered and closed 
as if he were dead in fact. 

Trustees in bankruptcy are appointed by United States Courts in the various 
districts. It is not within the scope of this lecture to go into bankruptcy matters, 
and this class of trustees is merely mentioned. 

The law allows great latitude in the appointment of trustees under agree- 
ments between living persons to take effect immediately, and also in the appoint- 
ment of trustees under wills to take effect on the death of the testator. Such 
trustees have powers more or less extended, as are set out in the instruments 
appointing the trustees, respectively. Our Circuit Court has jurisdiction of all 
trusteeship matters, and when occasion arises, upon proper application, will as- 
sume control of any trust and will make orders touching the management of the 
trust estate so that the estate may be conducted to the best advantage and sup- 
posed intent of the creator of the trust. Sometimes, the court will even make an 
order to sell realty where the trust instrument did not contemplate such sale. 
In such case, strong showing must be made that it is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the trust that the property be sold. An instance of this would be where 
a piece of valuable property produced no income out of which to pay taxes and 
other necessary charges, which, if not paid, would result in the sale of the prop- 
erty from under the trust and the property be lost to the trust estate. 

In this busy age one cannot attend to all business matters that may arise 
and such business is delegated to agents. The law allows a sane adult person 
to appoint an agent to do any lawful act that could be done by such person him- 
self. A universal agent is one authorized to transact any and all business for 
his principal. A general agent is one who has general authority to transact a 
certain line of business. for his principal. Agents have the authority that is 
given them by their principal, and must not exceed the authority given. Where 
the authority affects the conveyancing or encumbering of realty, such authority 
must be in writing, duly acknowledged and recorded. 


II. 


There are a number of general rules applicable to all fiduciaries, and we shall 
mention the most important of them. 

By accepting a trust the representative binds himself to have sufficient 
skill to perferm the duties thereof. This does not mean that the representative 
is the most experienced person for such business, but that he has the knowledge 
and ability to take reasonably good care of the business matters entrusted to him. 

3y accepting a trust the representative binds himself to use such diligence 
in the performance of the duties of the trust as a person proper to be entrusted 
with such business may fairly be expected to put forth in his own business of 
equal importance. The fiduciary is not answerable for the successful outcome 
of the business entrusted to him, but is required to use such diligence and care 
as a man of ordinary caution and diligence would use in his own affairs. 

A fiduciary is required to exercise the highest good faith in the interest of 
the trust estate or his principal in the conduct of the business entrusted to him. 
For instance, if the representative purchase property for himself with trust 
funds he is a constructive trustee for the beneficial owners of the fund, and he 
is held to account for all profits that may arise out of the transaction; ana if 
there should be a loss, he is responsible for such loss instead of allowing the loss 
to fall upon the beneficiaries for whom he is acting. If the representative -sell 
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his own property to the trust estate, he practically guarantees the value of such 
property and that no loss will accrue to the beneficiaries for whom he is acting. 
Such representative is not allowed to purchase property from the trust estate 
represented by him, and if he does he is answerable to the beneficiaries for all 
profits that he may make out of the purchase, while at the same time he must 
assume personally any loss that accrues. The fiduciary must keep himself in 
the attitude of not having his personal interests conflict with his duties as such 
fiduciary. If a trustee under a mortgage deed of trust securing a loan should 
subsequently acquire such loan, or if a firm of which he is a member should 
acquire such loan, then he is no longer considered a disinterested trustee and 
he is not the proper party to foreclose the mortgage in the event of default. 
In such case he should resign and allow the court to appoint a successor trustee. 

The law requires the personal attention of the fiduciary in the transaction of 
the business of the estate or trust. Where there are more than one representa- 
tive, all must join in the transaction of the business from time to time, except in 
the ordinary collection of moneys due the estate. Such collections may be 
made by one of the representatives. Then in such cases it is usually necessary 
that the receipts for payments be signed by all of the representatives. Such 
signing by non-collecting representative is considered joining as a matter of 
formality. In such case, in event of controversy, the representative who did not 
collect the funds misapplied is allowed to show the fact, and, if established, 
he is exonerated. A fiduciary is not allowed to delegate his authority to his co- 
fiduciary. As stated, they must act together. However, in event of the death 
of one trustee, all the powers of the joint trustees then devolve upon the remain- 
ing trustees or trustee, and the title to the trust estate passes to the surviving 
trustees or trustee and they have the same control and authority over such 
property as if originally they were appointed the only trustees or trustee. Fidu- 
ciaries should not delegate the trust business to third persons. This does not 
mean that they may not employ others in the transaction of the business, but 
they must not surrender the business to such others; they must at all times 
control it. For instance, a trustee, if the business warrants it, may employ 
clerks to attend to the clerical matters; may employ agents to collect rents or 
sell realty; may employ lawyers to attend to the legal matters relating to the 
trust. The charges of the persons so employed for the services rendered are 
payable out of the trust estate as expenses thereof. There is an exception to the 
rule that a fiduciary may not delegate his authority in the transaction of trust 
business, and this exception applies to cases where the business to be transacted 
is away from the residence of the fiduciary, as, for instance, in a foreign country 
or in another State. In such case, the fiduciary is allowed to appoint attorney- 
in-fact to attend to the foreign matter, but in such appointment the trustee 
must be careful in selecting a responsible representative. 

For his own protection, the fiduciary should observe certain rules. In 
transacting the business of the trust he should disclose that he is acting in a 
trust capacity and not in his own behalf. He should deposit funds of the trust in 
a legal depositary in his name as trustee and not in his individual name. In this 
State, trust companies, State banks and National banks are legal depositaries. 
Where a fiduciary is authorized to purchase realty he must take good care that 
he gets good title to property purchased. In case of carelessness in this regard 
and if loss should accrue by reason of failure of title, the trustee would be per- 
sonally responsible. A fiduciary should not commit torts. Torts may be briefly 
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designated as civil wrongs in contra-distinction of crimes or misdemeanors. If 
a fiduciary commits a tort, he is personally responsible, although he may be 
acting as he believes in the interest of his trust. For instance, an agent to collect 
rent has no authority by force to enter a residence of a delinquent tenant and 
attempt by force to collect the amount unpaid. The law provides the methods 


for collecting delinquent rents, and the agent must follow such methods. the 
same as an owner. 


There are a number of incidents relating to the fiduciary relationship. Any- 
one dealing with a fiduciary must inquire into his authority. When you are 
dealing with a fiduciary you are bound to satisfy yourself that he is authorized 
to transact the business contemplated. If he should do something that he is 
not authorized to do, then loss may accrue to you, although you may be perfectly 
innocent as to a wrongful intent. It is true that in such case you would have 
recourse upon the fiduciary personally, but such recourse is not always satisfac- 
tory. In case of trusteeships as above mentioned, authority can always be 
obtained from the proper court properly to conduct the business of the trust. 
This is an incident applicable to all trusteeships and is exercised from time to 
time on proper application as the court deems best. Realty in the hands of a 
fiduciary is subject to the same incidents as if in the hands of a legal owner ; that 
is, in case of trespass the trustee may proceed by proper action for redress. In 
case of waste of premises by a lessee, a trustee can sue for damages or for both 
damages and cancellation of lease. Such matters, however, are usually carefully 
covered by the terms of the lease and not left open for redress under the law. 
A trust does not terminate for want of a trustee. As explained above, where a 
trustee refuses to qualify cr should be deceased, our Circuit Court, upon proper 


application, will appoint a trustee to succeed or act in place of the original 
trustee. In such case the court will give the successor trustee all the powers 
that the original trustee may have had, except, of course, powers that are strictly 
discretionary and personal to the original trustee. Such strictly personal powers 
cannot, of course, be exercised bya successor trustee, and the trust estate must 
be managed without their use, since the person given the discretion and not 
acting as trustee is not allowed to use his discretion. 


There are a number of limitations upon powers of fiduciaries that should 
be noted. Powers given a fiduciary are strictly construed; the fiduciary is con- 
sidered to have the specific powers delegated and only such others as are nec- 
essarily incidental in exercising such specific powers. For instance, a power to 
sell realty does not include a power to mortgage, and vice versa. A fiduciary 
has no power to sell realty, unless such power is expressly given or is necessarily 
incident to some other power given. In event of sale of property, the fiduciary 
must secure a fair price and terms. If the fiduciary does not obtain a price 
that a reasonably prudent person would under the circumstances for his own 
property, the fiduciary may be liable for the difference. A fiduciary has no 
power to purchase realty, unless such power is expressly given, and in the pur- 
chase of property the fiduciary must not give more than its reasonable value. 
If a fiduciary should pay a price greater than a reasonably prudent person would 
pay for the property under the then circumstances, the fiduciary may be per- 
sonally liable for his extravagance. A fiduciary having limited authority must 
act strictly within it. 


(Continued in April issue) 
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RE-OPENING PLAN OF THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 


ASED upon examination and a favorable report submitted by Superintendent of 
Banks Clark Williams, confirming schedules presented by the temporary receivers 
showing assets in excess of liabilities, the Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
judicially declared solvent by Justice Clark of the Supreme Court of Richmond 

County on March 7, when an order was entered authorizing the company to reopen for 
business at noon, Thursday, March 26. The announcement of resumption was received in 
financial, banking and trust company circles of this city and throughout the country, and 
likewise in European centers, as the most gratifying and encouraging development since 
the last October crisis. Notwithstanding that the Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
legally solvent when its doors were closed last October, after the withdrawal of $8,000,000 
deposits, credit is due the members of the Depositors’ Committee, the Bourne Committee, 
composed of directors of the institution, and others in securing the assent of over 90 per 
cent. of the depositors to the plan of reorganizaticn. Superintendent of Banks Clark 
Williams also exercised his authority in a highly praiseworthy manner in furthering the 
work of reorganization. His statement ot the solvency and condition of the assets of 
the company to the Supreme Court was a strong factor in securing the judgment dismissing 
the temporary receivers and permitting the voting trustees, Messrs. Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Henry C. Frick and Myron T. Herrick to mature plans for resumption. 

The schedule of assets filed by the temporary receivers showed an appraised value of 
$49,105,343, against a book value of $56,473,691, allowing for a depreciation of 13 per cent. 
A summary statement of inventory and appraisal follows: 


Appraised 
Assets Book value value 


Bonds and mortgages $3,158,091 $3,021,182 
Stocks, bonds, invested 8,622,807 6,645,181 
Amount loaned on collateral and other loans, including 
bills purchased 34,042,736 
Overdrafts, Dec. 31, 1907 72 16,477 
Real estate 1,721,751 
Cash on hand and on deposit in banks or other 
moneyed institutions, received from superintendent 
ny ee ee, OO gn. ko nisin cecsas's 
Amount of assets not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Other securities, not entered in company’s books 107,963 
Furniture and fixtures, not entered in company’s books . 13,854 


3,530,199 3,530,199 


i a na Ca ies dk oaaw sheen $56,473,601 $49,105,344 

The examination made by the Superintendent of Banks, as of February 29, 1908, shows 
excess of assets over liabilities, a capital of $1,200,000 and surplus of $711,443. The assets, 
after proper deductions, were computed at $50,992,421 and total liabilities at $49,080,977, ex- 
clusive of capital and surplus and inclusive of a contingent liability of $300,000 on account 
of real estate. The gross deposits amount to $46,370,620. The assents to the plan of re- 
sumption aggregated $38,012,234 of the total deposits. The cash requirements necessary 
to resumption amounts to $14,173,775, including cash reserve, non-assenting deposits, due 
the National Bank of Commerce, etc. The amount available at the opening of the company 
aggregates $15,665,016, leaving free cash of $1,491,240, assuming that all deposits, subject to 
withdrawal, will be taken out. This available cash supply includes the $2,400,000 contributed 
by stockholders. 

The deposits payable at opening amount to $9,030,000; deposits deferred, $26,- 
725,000, due National Bank of Commerce, $1,521,000. It is estimated that the probable 
earnings of the company, during the period of 29 months covered by the plan of resump- 
tion, will approximate $3,800,000, from which would be deducted approximately $2,000,000 
for expenses during that period, leaving a net profit of $1,800,000. This does not allow 
for the new business which may be acquired and which is assured under the new manage- 
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ment and board of directors. The plan of payment to depositors calls for the release 
of 30 per cent. of all deposits for which depositors receive certificates known as “sur- 
plus certificates.” These will bear 4 per cent. interest and are redeemable out of 
earnings, no earnings to be paid out in dividends until all deposits are paid off. The 
tentative plan for repayment of the 70 per cent. ‘remaining deposits is Io per cent. at 
time of resumption, two 5 per cent. payments at intervals of three months, six 5 per cent. 
payments at intervals of two months, two Io per cent. payments at intervals of two months 
and two 12% per cent. payments at intervals of two months. These payments embrace a 
period of two and one-half years. It is presumed, however, that conditions will warrant 
payments in less time. 

The certificate of formal increase of capital stock of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany from $1,200,000 to $2,000,000 was filed recently at Albany. H. Parsons, chairman of 
the Depositors’ Committee; Herbert L. Satterlee, counsel of the committee, and H. Horace 
Harding of the banking house of C. D, Barney & Company, have been elected members of 
the new Board of Directors by the voting trustees. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE AUTHORIZED TO 
RESUME BUSINESS 


The Union Trust Company of Providence, R. I., which was forced to suspend last 
October on account of a concerted effort of depositors to withdraw, will resume business 
in accordance with a plan of reorganization, outlined in a previous issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES. The Union Trust Company was the most important suspension next to the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, and its rehabilitation practically represents the complete 
restoration of the excellent record of trust company solvency maintained up to the time of 
the October banking crisis. In the case of this company resumption is favored by nearly 
89 per cent. of the 31,000 depositors who hold more than 96 per cent. of the claims against 
the bank. The entire amount of 5,000 shares of stock is pledged to the reorganization plan 
with 10,000 additional new shares subscribed for. The Union Trust Company will reopen 
under the management of new officers elected by a voting trust. This will release $3,500,000 
in a first payment to depositors who wish to withdraw the 10 per cent. allowed by the 
resumption plan. The bank’s resources exceeded $28,000,000 when it closed last October. 


THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION AND ITS WORK 


Judging from the letters and suggestions received by the publisher of Trust CoMPANIES 
from trust company officials the next meeting of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be cne of exceptional interest. The opportunity exists to make the 
work of the Section more effective than in the past. Many of the trust company officers who 
were present at the organization meeting cf the Section in St. Louis in 1896 will be present 
at the next gathering and there are many assurances that the organization will be made 
stronger and more practical. 

It is clear that officers of the Section and the members of the Executive and respective 
standing committees have not sufficient time at their command, even with the best intentions, 
to give the work the attention it demands. Excellent results have been accomplished by such 
voluntary efforts-in the past but it is regarded as necessary to provide the machinery for more 
systematic and comprehensive endeavor. The plan is suggested of more active co-operation 
between a central office and committees in different States. By such means a uniform law 
could be secured in every State protecting the title of trust companies, other protective laws 
and a clearer understanding as to practices and methods of management. Mbreover, there 
should be headquarters to collect trust company literature, statistics, legal decisions, fac- 
similes of up-to-date forms employed in the various departments, etc., all of which services 
should be made available to every member of the Section. There exists an urgent need for 
such facilities and the Trust Company Section is entitled to receive the benefits. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


Alexander S. Webb, Jr., vice-president of the New York Trust Company has been 
elected president of the Lincoln Trust Company of New York City. 
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Who Has Been Elected President of the Reorganized Knickerbocker Trust Company 
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WHAT DOES THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST SECURITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK SIGNIFY? 


NQUESTIONABLY the most important and significant of recent bank- 
U ing developments in New York City is the announcement made by the 
First National Bank of the organization of the “First Security Com- 
pany” as an auxiliary corporation for the purpose of “holding real estate, 
securities, stocks and other property.” The primary purpose of this company, 
organized under the laws of the State of New York, with a proposed capital of 
$10,000,000, is to take over the First National Bank holdings of bonds, securi- 
ties and other investments which, upon the date of the last Comptroller’s call, 
February 14, amounted to $60,696,651, indicating an increase of over $5,000,000 
since the previous official report December 3. 
The “First Security Company” has been planned and conceived by George 
F. Baker, J. Pierpont Morgan and others actively associated with the manage- 
ment and affairs of the First National Bank of New York City. It is the logical 
outgrowth of certain prominent phases and policies of National banking 
operations in this city which have become quite general of late, although not 
entirely consistent with Section 5,136 of the National Bank Act, which defines 
the authority of National banks in the purchase or sale of bonds, securities and 
other investments. The organization of this company, moreover, signifies that there 
is a clear distinction between a National bank and the business of dealing in bonds, 
investments, etc., beyond certain limitations defined by the National Bank Act. 
Criticism has been most frequently directed toward National banks which have 
acquired large holdings of securities, as a policy not compatible with the proper 
exercise of National bank functions. It has been frequently asserted in the 
financial press and at bankers’ conventions that a number of prominent National 
banks in this city have practically conducted and undertaken all the various 
kinds of business which trust companies are specially organized to transact under 
State laws, except acting as administrator, trustee, guardian and in individual 
fiduciary capacities. Certain banks, including the First National Bank, have 
for years conducted specially organized bond departments; they have assumed 
the role of registrar and transfer agents; participated in syndicate operations; 
paid interest on commercial accounts, and offered special facilities to corpora- 
tions and individuals to secure accounts which more properly belong to trust 
companies. These practices have been encouraged because of the encroachment 
of more recently organized trust companies in seeking commercial and banking 
deposits. Before the advent of the recent crisis the trust companies of Greater 
New York held deposits almost equal to the deposits of the National banks. 
It is not true that in all instances such National banks were actuated by a: spirit 
of retaliation against trust companies in branching out into the sphere which the 
trust companies occupy. Such policy was dictated rather by a desire to retain 
for National banks certain kinds of profitable business which presented itself in 
the exercise of National bank functions. 
In Chicago the management of the First National Bank recognized this con- 
dition and likewise the advantage of having an auxiliary institution authorized 
to do a trust and savings bank business by organizing the First Trust & Sav- 
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ings Bank several years ago. The success of this innovation to take over the 
bond holdings of the First National Bank and conduct a trust and savings 
business is evident from the exceptional growth of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank. Within a comparatively few years this auxiliary bank has accumulated 
time deposits of over $25,000,000 and demand deposits of nearly $7,000,000, with 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits of $11,323,000, according 
to the statement of December 4, 1907. This institution was created in much 
the same manner as the plan of capitalization of the “First Security Company” 
of this city. The parent bank created the capital of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank out of its surplus and the stock is held by the stockholders of the First 
National of Chicago. The plan announced by the First National Bank of this 
city is to declare a dividend of 100 per cent., $10,000,000 to be received by 
trustees and to be applied to the payment of the capital stock of the security 
company, which stock shall be held by the trustees for the benefit of the share- 
holders of the bank, assenting to the plan. The trustees consist of the president, 
vice-presidents and cashier of the bank, who shall exercise the power of owner- 
ship of the stock, shall elect the same board of directors as that of the bank, 
collect all dividends and pay the same over to the bank for immediate distribu- 
tion to shareholders. It is further stated that the “First Security Company”’ is 
a corporation organized in pursuance of a written agreement, dated February 
14, 1908, between George F. Baker and other trustees, and J. Pierpont Morgan 
and others. 

The preamble of the circular issued recently to stockholders by Mr. George 
F. Baker as president of the First National Bank reads: 

“Tt is deemed to be for the interest of the stockholders of this bank that a security 
company, such as has proved advantageous in the case of several other banks, should be 
organized for the purpdse in part of transacting for its patrons certain lines of profitable 
business which, though often transacted by bankers, are not expressly included within 
the corporate powers of National banks. Among these are the acquiring and holding of 
real estate, securities, stocks, and other property.” 

There can be no doubt that the organization of the First Security Company 
is a formal recognition of the principle that a National bank has neither the 
facilities nor power as such, to transact the kind of business in which trust com- 
panies have excelled. The management of the First National Bank is to be 
commended because of its determination to conduct the business of that institu- 
tion in more strict compliance with the letter and spirit of the National Bank 
Act. It is to be hoped that other National banks will follow its example. If 
they desire to conduct a business which comes under the survey of trust com- 
pany organization they should openly organize that part of their operations under 
a State trust company charter. It remains to be seen whether the charter of 
the First Security Company will be changed in order to come within the trust 
company provisions of the State laws. An interesting feature of the plan of 
organization is that the stock is alienable only in connection with a transfer of 
bank stock, thus insuring the stock control of the company to the stockholders of 
the First National Bank. 

It is likewise noteworthy that with the present banking supervision régime 
in New York State and the new banking and trust company regulations the 
business of the First Security Company will be subjected to closer scrutiny than 
is possible under the Federal system of bank supervision. 
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THE TRUST COMPANY AS RECEIVER 


RALPH STONE 
Secretary Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

HE necessity for the appointment of a receiver may arise under two con- 
ditions: First, where the business concern, whether corporation or part- 
nership, is solvent and transacting a profitable business ; and, second, where 

it is doing an unprofitable business, is unable to pay its debts, and is in danger of 
having its property wasted, and unequally divided among its creditors by suits 
at law. 

In the first case, the receivership may be brought about through various 
causes, chief among which is quarreling among stockholders or partners. These 
cases are few, as compared with the second class, and will not be considered in 
this discussion. The trust company is, of course, available and useful as receiver 
in such cases; but in the limits of this article concerns in the second class—that 
is, those which have failed—can be discussed to better advantage for the purpose 
of illustrating the manner in which the trust company may be of service. 

Some of the reasons which may be urged in favor of the employment of 
the trust company as receiver are as follows: 

1. It is experienced. 

Secause of the variety and volume of business transacted by the trust com- 
pany in administering a large number of receiverships in the course of years, its 
officers and employes become skilled in the peculiar and special service which a 
receiver must render. Each succeeding receivership, therefore, inherits the bene- 
fit of economies in management, acquaintance with plans of reorganization, and 
advanced methods of selling and disposing of property for the benefit of 
creditors, which can only be acquired by experience. 

It should not be claimed that this can be said of all trust companies. Judg- 
ment should be used in selecting a trust company to serve in a particular trust 
capacity, just as it should in employing an individual for a similar purpose. ° It 
must be admitted that in many cases the trust company is principally a bank— 
although with functions somewhat different from those of a National or a State 
commercial or savings bank—and only incidentally a trust company. This is 
especially so in the larger cities of the country. In those cases the chief effort 
of the officers and directors is to increase deposits—not to attract business to the 
trust department which handles the cases in which the company acts as executor, 
trustee under wills, administrator, guardian, receiver, assignee, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, trustee under mortgages securing bonds, registrar and transfer agent of 
stocks, agent, and in other trust capacities. That is the proper field of the trust 
company, and the effort of the management should be to develop that depart- 
ment. This development must, in the nature of things, be a slow process, for 
the reason that the basis of the trust business is the confidence of the client in 
the integrity and wisdom of the trustee. It is a personal matter, and until people 
learn to confide in and trust the trust company this part of its business must 
necessarily grow slowly. It is a corporation, a legal creation, not a natural 
person; hence, it must win its way by demonstrating to the public that it is 
honest, skillful, and thoroughly qualified to transact trust business. For that 
reason, that is, that in the nature of things the business of the trust company 
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in its trust department is of slow growth, it must be permitted to conduct finan- 
cial or quasi-banking, bond and other departments, in order to do a reasonably 
profitable business. Its financial functions, however, should supplement, not 
dominate, its trust activities. 

As an illustration of the statement heretofore made, that the ideal trust 
company is more likely to be found in the smaller cities, where the dominant 
idea is not to accumulate and increase deposits, attention is called to the fact 
that when the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association 
several years ago, through a committee, compiled a book of the best and most 
approved forms for the books, papers and records of the trust department, fully 
75 per cent. of the forms selected and published were those invented and in use 
by the Michigan Trust Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., a city of about 100,000 
population. This company is the pioneer in the purely trust business in that part 
of the country, and a very successful institution. 

The foregoing paragraphs are an apparent digression from the subject of 
this article; but they are written for the purpose of showing that there must be 
a judicious selection of a trust company as receiver, and when that selection is 
properly made, the estate placed in its hands will receive the benefit of an exper- 
ience which it can get in no other way, and which will inure greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the creditors and stockholders interested in the receivership. 

2. The trust company is financially responsible. 

In addition to the bond (which an individual also would be required to 
furnish) as receiver, the trust company’s capital, surplus and undivided profits 
constitute an additional insurance against loss of funds in its possession as 
receiver. Every well-regulated trust company keeps the securities and other 
property belonging to the receivership separate from its own property. 

Very often in the operation of a business under a receivership it becomes 
necessary to borrow money.. The trust company as receiver is able to advance 
the money, and, inasmuch as it is in control of the property and knows the 
situation, it is more likely to loan the funds necessary to protect the property 
and the interests of the creditors than the bank, to which an individual receiver 
must apply. In such cases the court will give the trust company a prior lien for 
its advances. 

3. The trust company is a corporation, and cannot die. There is, there- 
fore, no likelihood of loss and confusion from abrupt ‘change in the person of 
the receiver. 

4. The estate and the creditors (and the stockholders or partners also, if 
the property yields enough to pay creditors in full, and leave a surplus), if a 
trust company is receiver, enjoy the benefit of the service of a number of officers 
and employees of the trust company for one charge for services. 

If, for instance, the receivership is of a manufacturing institution, the office 
force at the factory is paid out of the estate, but there is always a considerable 
amount of work, of management and also detail, which must be attended to in 
the office of the trust company, and that, as a rule, is included in the compensation 
allowed to the receiver. 

It is true also that the estate may receive the benefit, without extra charge, 
of the advice of successful business men who are always found upon the board of 
directors of trust companies. This is so especially with respect to important 
matters in connection with the administration of the receivership. 
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5. The trust company is impartial. 


This is very important in connection with the management of a receivership. 
Very often an officer of the failed institution is urged for appointment as re- 
ceiver, or perhaps an individual in the same or a similar line of business. In 
either case he is subject to many temptations, and influences, which make it diffi- 
cult for him to act impartially. The trust company, on the other hand, must 
act without favor to any one. It has a free hand to do what is best for all 
alike. It is its business to do so, and good policy as well. It must adhere 
strictly to its duty; for unless it should do so it would stand little chance of 
appointment to other receiverships. For this reason, it is to its interest to 
always act honestly, without preference to any one, in such manner as to please 
creditors and stockholders, and to produce the greatest returns. The best 
advertiser is a pleased clientele—or, in the words of the magazine advertisement: 
“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


6. The trust company realizes promptly for creditors. 


In the case of an industrial or mercantile failure the creditors, in most 
cases, prefer a quick settlement, get their dividends promptly, know their losses 
and charge them off. The policy of the well-conducted trust company is to do 
this. It must not be done with undue haste, of course, so as to cause needless 
sacrifice. Useless litigation should be avoided. The complications are such in 
some cases that a prompt realization for creditors cannot be effected; but it is 
undoubtedly true that many receiverships are needlessly prolonged. 

There is no advantage to the trust company in extending the receivership 
over a long term, even if it should be inclined to attempt it. Its compensation is 
not usually based upon its term of service; and even if it should be, it is far 
better policy for it to add to its reputation, and thus attract additional business 
of the same character, by making prompt settlement of receiverships. 

7. The trust company’s charges are reasonable. 

The compensation of the receiver is fixed by order of the court, and it 
cannot, even though so inclined, charge more than an individual. In fact, its 
charge is usually less, and includes the services, not of one man, but of its 
officers and directors, who advise in the management of the business, and of a 
number of heads of departments and clerks in its office experienced in this line of 
work. 

8. Other advantages: 

The trust company is always accessible. It never takes a vacation. All its 
officers and employees are under bonds. Its accounts are carefully kept, and 
frequently rendered. Enquiries of creditors as to the status of the receivership 
are always fully, carefully and courteously answered. Frequent circulars to 
creditors are issued by it. It is not affected by sentiment, but does business on a 
business basis. Pending the accumulation of funds large enough in amount to 
distribute in dividends among the creditors, it pays interest thereon. When it 
becomes necessary to sell the estate in its hands as receiver it is in touch with 
purchasers. It has been able to accumulate, in time, a list of buyers of insolvent 
estates. It is in touch with capital when sales and reorganizations are under- 
taken, and intending buyers have faith in the trust company’s representations as 
to the character, extent and value of the property offered for sale or 
reorganization. 
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SCIENCE OF OPERATING BY RECEIVER 
The administration of a receivership amounts, in some cases, almost to a 
science. This is especially true where the business is a manufacturing one. 
The records are full of cases where the receiver has operated the business and 
has failed to increase the returns to creditors by so doing. In fact, there are 
many cases on record where the property has not realized even enough to pay 
the receiver’s own indebtedness, leaving nothing to pay to general creditors. 


As a general proposition, it is not wise for a receiver to operate upon the 
basis of a going concern, nor for a considerable length of time. The recviver 
(except when the corporation or partnership is solvent and profitable, and the 
receivership has been occasioned by quarreling or some cause other than un- 
profitable operation) should plan and conduct operations upon an entirely dif- 
ferent theory. 

The experience which the trust company acquires from its management of 
a large number of receiverships enables it to avoid the pitfalls of operation. It 
learns from that experience under what conditions it is safe to operate the 
factory and business. Having once commenced to manufacture and sell, it 
knows when and at what point to stop. Tremendous losses, in proportion to the 
amount of property involved, may be sustained by continuing the manufacture 
of the product of the factory beyond a certain point. It is a problem, and a 
proposition which is not met with in the normal operation of a solvent going 
concern; and there are, therefore, very few individuals, otherwise thoroughly 
competent to manage a manufacturing concern, who are equipped by experience 
to superintend or direct manufacturing under a receivership. The officers of a 
trust company, experienced in the conduct of receiverships, are able to effect a 
large saving to creditors, because they know when to operate or manufacture; 
when to stop doing so; what to manufacture, to what extent to purchase new 
material; and how to handle the many perplexing questions which arise during 
the administration of the receivership in connection, not only with the manufac- 
turing, but with the selling of the goods. 

This phase of the subject cannot be thoroughly discussed within the limits of 
this article. Brief illustrations of two of the more perplexing problems which 
arise.in a manufacturing receivership may, however, be given: 

1. In nearly every case of failure of a manufacturing institution the re- 
ceiver finds in the factory more or less material cut to sizes, perhaps, to suit 
the particular product of that factory, and also goods in process of manufacture. 
This material and unfinished product is worth practically nothing to any other 
company in the same line of business, and therefore has no market value. It can 
be classed only as junk or “scrap,” and must be sold as such, if the factory 
is not started up and the goods completed. There is almost always a point to 
which manufacturing in such a case can be carried to the advantage of creditors, 
and if carried beyond would result in a loss. In the first place, there must be 
a sufficiently large volume or amount of goods in process, unfinished and worth 
saving, to justify incurring the unproductive factory expense, such as light, 
heat, power, superintendence of foremen, general superintendent, etc. Assume, 
for illustration, that the product is a wagon: If the receiver finds on hand (to 
make the illustration extreme) only 10 per cent. of the material entering into 
the construction of a given style and size of wagon, it would certainly not be 
profitable to purchase the remaining 90 per cent. of material in order to finish 
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the wagon for the purpose of saving the value of the 10 per cent. The 10 per 
cent. must be abandoned, so far as manufacturing is concerned, and sold as junk 
or “scrap,” or kindling wood, as the case may be. On the other hand, if the 
receiver finds 9o per cent. of the material on hand, it will be profitable to purchase 
the remaining 10 per cent. of material and finish the wagon, and thus save the 
value of the 90 per cent. This will be a profitable transaction. The receiver 
can sell the wagon considerably below the normal trade price, if necessary, and 
get back the 1o per cent. of new material, the labor and general factory expense 
and the selling expense incurred by it, and still realize much more than the 
“scrap” or kindling wood value of the 9o per cent. of material which was on hand 
at the time the receiver was appointed. 

To decide at just what point this kind of manufacturing shall stop, to 
govern the purchase of new material, and to lay out the plans of manufacturing 
accordingly, is a task to which the manager of a normal going concern is not 
accustomed. <A well-equipped trust company has on its staff of officers men who 
have that experience, and the employment of the trust company as receiver m 
such cases will result to the great advantage of the creditors and stockholders. 
The above is by no means the only problem in manufacturing which is peculiar 
to receiverships. 

2. Another problem which a normal going concern is not obliged to face, 
is that of selling the-goods. The trade hesitates to purchase from a receiver. 
The jobber or retailer reasons that the business, being in the hands of a receiver, 
may ultimately close out and be abandoned. If the product is plows, for illus- 
tration, he concludes that it is best not to buy from the receiver, because when 
the plow point wears out he cannot get a new point, if the receiver has sold out 
and has dismantled the factory. The rest of the plow, therefore, is useless and 
becomes “scrap.” The retailer cannot afford to jeopardize his trade by selling 
goods manufactured by a receiver. This is one cause for the almost wholesale 
cancelling of orders already on the books, which always faces the receiver upon 
its appointment. A trust company, experienced in this line of work, knows how 
to handle this situation, and to minimize the loss. 

Instances might be multiplied of the difficulties which a receiver must en- 
counter, and they are all situations which do not arise in a going concern. The trust 
company can employ expert service and talent for the ordinary operations of any 
kind of manufacturing or mercantile business; but the special knowledge which 
is required to handle successfully the peculiar conditions arising in a receivership 
can be acquired only by experience, and that is the most potent argument for the 
employment of the trust company as receiver. 


WITHDRAWALS FROM SAVINGS BANKS DURING RECENT CRISIS 


Official reports from different States indicate that withdrawals from savings banks 
during the past year exceeded new depos‘ts. In New York for the first time since 1893, 
depos'ts of savings banks decreased. The amount withdrawn during the year was $421,- 
704,646, as against the amount of savings depgsited during the same period, not including 
interest, of $390,005,749. In Massachusetts the withdrawals of savings exceeded the 
amount deposited for the first time in nine years. The net decrease of savings banks 
deposits in Massachusetts for the year ending October 31st, amounted to twelve and one- 
half mill‘on dollars. 
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ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON OF ALDRICH AND FOWLER 
CURRENCY MEASURES’ 


ROLAND L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit & Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N the public discussion of these two bills, much has been said along the line of com- 


parison with the great banks of England, of France and of Germany, so that although 
you are probably all somewhat familiar with the working of these institutions, a 


glance at them may not be out of place The Bank of England is the money center 
of the world to-day, and has been for a century. It is a private bank owned by share- 
holders, although closely in touch, and affiliated with the Government. Although it started 


in 1694, its present charter was granted in 1844 and continues merely at the pleasure of 


Parliament. In times of financial stress its discount rate, which is considered by the Direc- 
tors each Thursday, is watched as a signal or barometer all over the world. The bank is 


divided into two departments, that of issue and that of banking proper. The issue de- 
partment of course issues notes, all being secured by an equal amount of bullion, except 
to the extent of £18,175,000, which amount is issued against Government obligations. Thus 
the issue is inflexible and cannot be increased nor decreased according to the needs of 
business and credit except by the securing of additional bullion. The reserve of the bank 
ing department is held almost entirely in notes of the issue department. The bank is 


largely one of issue and of re-discount, and practically holds the whole of the country’s 
reserve. All the joint stock banks, as they are called, and the private bankers, keep their 
reserves with the Bank of England. It is therefore a bank of issue and in its bank- 
ing department practically a banker’s bank of deposit and re-discount—its reserve is really 
the only reserve in England. 

The Bank of France was established in 1800 by Napoleon, who wished a financial 
inst tution that could serve the Government and be largely under its control. It has a 
governor and two sub-governors, appointed by the Government; fifteen regents and three 
censeurs, chosen by the stockholders. Three of these regents must be selected from the 
Government Receivers General and five from among leading merchants, manufacturers and 
business men of Paris. The three censeurs must also be taken from among the leading 
business men. The actual management rests largely with the two sub-governors, the direc- 
tors, or regents, acting largely in a confirmatory, or, if occasion arises, in a veto capacity. 

The bank receives deposits from any one who desires to open an account, but its 
business in this respect is not so large as some of the great private companies; for instance, 
the deposits of the Bank of France are about $140,000,000, while those of the Credit Lyon- 
nais amount to about $350,000,coo. The note issues of the bank are limited to 5,800, 
000,000 francs and have no security except the general credit and assets of the bank. 
No special reserve is required by law, although the bank makes a point of keeping on 
hand a very large amount of coin and bullion. The check system, as we know it, is used 
in England, but is practically unknown in France, their exchanges being accomplished 
almost entirely by the use of notes. Under the peculiar temperament of the French peo- 
ple, the conditions of business existing in their country, the comparatively small size of 
the country, and the wonderfully able and conservative management, the Bank of France 
is probably the most efficient and nearly ideal financial institution in the world to-day; 
but it would not do for a moment as a model for this country. It is more of an ideal 
management than an ideal system. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany is also largely under Government control. Its head 
office is in Berlin, and like the Bank of France, it has hundreds of branch offices and con- 
nections all over the Empire, wherever they are needed. It is under the control of the 
Bank-Curatorium (Board of Directors) consisting of the Chancellor of the Empire and 
four others, one of the four being named by the Emperor, and the other three by the 
Federal Council. The executive and administrative functions of the bank are performed 


* Address delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute of Bank Clerks. 
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by a board of directors, cons‘sting of a president and a certain number of others appointed 
by the Emperor on the recommendation of the Federal Council. The shareholders have 
also what is called a central committee, which meets monthly and is presided over by 
the president. The note issues of the Bank of Germany are secured by specie and legal 
tender, except as follows: The bank is allowed an uncovered issue—that is, of notes 
beyond the amount against which specie and legal tender are required—to the extent of 
472,829,000 marks. Beyond this fixed limit, the bank is allowed to put notes into circula- 
tion subject to a tax of five per cent. on the excess issue, with the proviso that specie to the 
extent of one-third of the total issue should always be kept in the vaults and that against 
the remainder good bills should be held. This system was established in contradistinction 
to the English system, which fixed an impassable boundary in the gold requirement. This 
feature of the English system, by the way, is the cause assigned by the financial author- 
ities for the panics of 1847, 1857 and 1866, in which the Government authorized the suspen- 
sion of specie payments. 

The Germans provided for the taxable excess issue to avoid these troubles and to 
obviate the necessity of calling on the Government for help. There are thus three limita- 
tions on the note issues of the Bank of Germany—the first is the legal limit of 472,- 
829,000 marks, the second the tax of five per cent., and the third the necessity of holding 
one-third of the whole circulation in cash. Like France, Germany has practically no 
check system and is dependent upon its currency for the settlement of exchanges, with 
one exception, and that is the right of any one to deposit in one city to the credit of 


another in some other city. For instance, A, doing business in Berlin, wishes to make 
payment to B, a manufacturer in Chemnitz. He deposits the sum in Berlin and the next 
day B may draw it from the branch bank in Chemnitz. This transfer is made without 


charge and is invaluable to business in the absence of our checking system, but seems 
but an elementary effort in the same direction. 

It must not be overlooked that all three of these great banks are the Government fiscal 
agents in their respective countries, and that their policy and management are closely 
interwoven with their Governments, in strong contrast to our own Treasury system. We 
see, therefore, that the note issue of England is secured by gold, except to the extent of 
upward of £18,000,000 and is therefore inflexible, being dependent on the amount of gold 
obtainable. The note issues of France and Germany are, on the contrary, founded largely 
on commercial credits, and therefore expand and contract according to the needs of busi- 
ness. 

Coming to the Aldrich bill, we find that it provides, under the direction and control 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, for the issue of an emergency currency of $500,000,- 
coo, based on securities other than United States bonds—the present basis and security for 
all bank notes. This emergency currency may be issued by any National bank, having a 
present Government bond secured currency of at least fifty per cent. of its capital, on the 
deposit of bonds of any State or municipality that has been in existence and not in 
default for ten year$ and whose funded debt does not exceed ten per cent. of its taxable 
property; or on first mortgage bonds of railroads, which have paid dividends of not less 
than four per cent. for five years prior to such use. The issue to be for ninety per cent. 
of market value of State or municipal bonds, and seventy-five per cent. of railroad bonds. 
The issuing bank must also have a surplus of at least twenty per cent. The emergency 
currency to be subject to a tax of one-half of one per cent. a month. No special guaranty 
fund is provided, the six per cent. tax going into the general reserve fund. No reserve 
is required against the issue, it being secured by collateral. 

No redemption agencies are provided, the only change from existing conditions being 
the removal of the limit of $9,000,000 per month that can now be retired. The bill does 
not seek to change or reconstruct our present system. It is merely an extension thereof, 
which recognizes the fact that Government bonds are practically unobtainable in emergen- 
cies, and temporarily substitutes other securities in the hope that so soon as the emer- 
gency is passed, the six per cent. tax will drive this excess issue into the Treasury for 
redemption. 

So far as my observation goes, the measure meets with almost universal condemnation. 
Senator Aldrich, in presenting it, practically apologized in stating that to secure the 
needed relief by the adoption this session of any measure which should provide for the 
thorough revision or reconstruction of our monetary system, however advisable such a 
course might be from a scientific or practical standpoint, was impossible. He claimed 
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that the plan was substantially that of the Imperial Bank of Germany, with a change in 
the class of security required and a change in the rate of taxation. It is his belief that 
the example of Germany is the safest precedent to follow and the one most likely to suc- 
cessfully answer the requirement of a temporary note issue which could not be permanent 
in its character, and which would add no new elements to our already somewhat com- 
plicated currency scheme. 

He further states that the remedy proposed is simple, prompt and efficient. At any 
time within forty-eight hours, if emergency requires, $500,000,000 of new money cun be 
put out to allay public excitement and meet extraordinary demands. Experience has 
shown that at such times the strongest element in allaying excitement and creating con- 
fidence is the knowledge that a remedy exists which can and will be applied. The exist- 
ence of this great fund is like the creation of an ample water supply with effective appar- 
atus to check conflagrations. 

It seems to me that in one essential matter of fact the Senator is completely in error. 
The German issue is based on one-third gold and two-thirds commercial paper, matur- 
ing in short terms, which brings money into the bank as fast as it is taken out by the 
operation of discount. The security is liquid, is changing constantly; coming in and going 
out. The bonds securing the proposed Aldrich issue would all be for terms far exceeding 
the emergency and as collateral would not be liquid, and could be realized on by the Gov- 
ernment, which guarantees the notes, only by throwing them on the market at a time when 
there would be no market except at a great sacrifice. In point of fact, the only similarity 
seems to be the taxable feature of the excess issue. 

One of our ablest financial critics has called attention to the fact that this currency 
would almost surely be used in advance of the emergency. It would almost certainly have 
been thus used in advance of 1907—an assertion for which the Treasury’s own operations 
with the banks in September, 1902, and September, 1906, are proof. On each of those 
occasions, the Treasury yielded to the pressure of the banks to put more money into cir- 
culation, the New York banks themselves having yielded to the pressure of speculative 
borrowers. Relief was in both cases solicited, in reality to sustain an overextended stock 
speculation. To avert the forced liquidation of the speculators, the Treasury stretched the 
law beyond all precedent, its argument being that call money in Wall Street was lending at 
seventy-five per cent., or higher. In a similar case, would not similar pressure be ap- 
plied, and would a six per cent. tax, or rather one-half per cent. a month, be regarded at 
all. The result of such premature use of the emergency expedient would be to stimulate 
and sustain (as it did in 1902 and 1906) the very inflation of credit which was weakening 
the whole financial position. And having used up our excess currency in advance, wherein 
would we be better off when the actual emergency was upon us? 

The Fowler bill, in distinct contrast to the Aldrich bill, plans completely to reform 
and recontruct our currency; to give us a new system based on scientific principles as ex- 
emplified by the almost universal practice of the Old World. Its great principle is the 
establishment of what is called a credit currency. It looks upon the obligation, as evi- 
denced by an entry in a deposit beok in exchange for a deposit, exactly in the same way as 
the issue of notes in exchange for the deposit. Or to use another illustration: If a client 
comes to the bank for discount, his note ‘s taken anda credit entered in his book. In the other 
case, notes of the bank, or banknotes, would be given him, instead of the credit being entered 
in his book, the obligation of the bank to make payment of its deposit account or its notes 
upon demand being the same in either case, and requiring the same reserve to be kept 
on hand. In this way the note issues being part of the currency system would expand 
and contract according to the needs of commerce (or its commercial customers). 

A short digest of the Fowler bill, showing its main features, is as follows: 

First: The designation by the Comptroller of the Currency of such cities for the 
location of banknote redemption agencies as will bring every National bank within twenty- 
four hours’ distance of one of such agencies. 

Second: Every National bank shall select some such city as ‘ts redemption agency and 
all banks in said district shall meet for organization and elect a board of seven members, 
which board shall appoint one of their number to act as chairman. The chairman shall 
thereupon become 4 Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and shall give his entire time to 
this work receiving therefor a salary of $6,000. 

Third: Each bank may retire present bond secured circulation by depositing with 
United States Treasurer banknotes or lawful money equal to its circulation, and may then 
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take out “National bank guaranteed credit notes” equal to its paid-up capital “without depos- 
iting United States bonds as security.” A tax of two per cent. is payable on such circula- 
tion. Each bank must make arrangements with some bank in its redemption city to pay 
its notes in gold coin or equivalent, and must deposit in gold with Government in guar- 
antee fund five per cent. of circulation, and five per cent. of average deposits. Bank may 
take out circulation in excess of paid-up capital with approval of board of managers 
of its redemption district. 

Fourth: ‘When guarantee fund with Government reaches $25,000,000, all bonds held 
to secure Government deposits shall be returned to owners and thereafter all Government 
deposits shall draw two per cent. interest. 

Fifth: The two five per cent. deposits with Government, the two per cent. tax on 
circulation, and the two per cent. interest on Government deposits shall constitute a gen- 
eral guaranty fund for all banknotes and all deposits and from this fund shall also be paid 
the expenses of redemption agencies. 

Sixth: National bank guaranteed credit notes shall be received at par for all pur- 
poses except interest on public debt and payment of national currency. 

Seventh: Banks in central reserve cities shall have on hand in lawful money of 
United States twenty-five per cent. of circulation. Bank in reserve cities may keep seven 
and one-half per cent. out of twenty-five per cent. reserve in central reserve cities. Banks 
in other cities must have fifteen per cent. reserve, four per cent. of which may be kept in 
reserve or central reserve cities. Banks may count two five per cent. deposits on guaranty 
fund as part of reserve and receive one per cent. interest thereon. 

E’ghth: Liquidating banks receive back five per cent. reserve deposits, less propor- 
tion of any loss from failures. 

Ninth: Any bank counting banknotes as part of reserve must pay tax of ten per 
cent. per diem. 

Tenth: Any National bank that has paid-up capital of $100,000, and surplus of $50,- 
ooo, may act as guardian, executor, administrator, trustee, etc. 

Eleventh: Any National bank may accept savings fund accounts. 

Twelfth: No National bank shall pay interest higher than two per cent. on com- 
mercial accounts. No time certificates shall be issued for less than three months. 


Thirteenth: After the guaranty fund shall reach $25,000,000, the Government shall 
deposit all receipts in National banks, no bank receiving more than fifty per cent. of its 
capital. 

Fourteenth: After guarantee fund reaches $25,000,000, all debts due Government may 


be paid by bank check or certified- check, and Government shall pay all of its obligations 
by checks on National banks. . 

Fifteenth: ‘Whenever accumulations from guarantee fund arising from interest and 
tax on National bank guaranteed notes shall reach $25,000,000, the excess shall be paid in 
gold coin into United States Treasury until the amount shall reach $346,000,000, whereupon 
all United States notes outstanding shall be converted into gold certificates and there- 
after no National bank shall hold a United States note as part of its reserves, nor shall 
the Government pay out a United States note, but they shall be canceled and destroyed. 

It will be seen that the main features of this proposed radical change in our whole 
system are: 

First: The creation of a credit currency, unsecured by bonds, subject to a low tax, 
and having a tendency of constant flow toward designated centers for redemption (in 
gold). 

Second: The Government guarantee of deposits as well as currency. 

Third: The right of National banks to act as guardian, executor, trustee, etc., and to 
receive savings accounts. 

Fourth: The limiting of interest that can be paid on any current account to two per 
cent. 

Fifth: And last, but by no means least, a complete change in our Treasury system, 
involving the deposit of all Government receipts in the National banks and the payment 
of all Government obligations by check on the banks, thus removing the Treasury as the 
greatest of disturbing factors in general business. 

The credit system of currency has undoubtedly worked well abroad, especially in 
France and Germany, where it expands and contracts automatically in exact proportion 
to the needs of trade. It is the system not only of France and Germany, but of Austria, 
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Belgium, Holland, Scotland, Ireland, Japan and Canada. Of course, good business judg- 
ment must be used in the making of discounts and purchase of bills, which form the real 
security behind these note issues, but we cannot hope to formulate any plan which does 
not involve good management. If such a thing were possible, it would put a premium on 
mediocrity—great minds and small minds would be reduced to the same level of result, 
and individual effort, the lever that moves the world, would cease. Whether such a cur- 
rency would work well in our own country with its vast territory, with the widely diverse 

i much argument. On one point there can be no 
meets the needs of all classes; one that is help 


interests of its different sections, is open to 
doubt; viz.: An ideal currency—one that 
ful to trade; that rises and falls with the tides of business—must be founded on some- 
thing that is liquid and is intimately connected—in daily touch 


extent, at least, there can be no doubt that discounts or 


with business lo this 
credits are the ideal basis of 
issue ; while a bonded-secured currency, being based on security which is not liquid, having 
a maturity years ahead of the moment, can never expand and 


contract automatically 
and in sympathy with business needs. You are 


all aware that our present system was de- 
vised as a war measure to place a value on our bonds, and the price of Government 
bonds is entirely fictitious from the standpoint of return. Why should the national bond 
sell on a two per cent. basis while those of our great States, our municipalities, and our 
counties—the constituent parts—the strength and sinew of 


the Nation, sell on a four per 
cent. basis? Neither must we overlook the fact that the 


designation of certain other classes 
of our securities as collateral, for the emergency currency of the Aldrich 
place a fictitious value on all of these bonds. Furthermore, the 
class of bonds is held in one section of the country—the East—and again, if the banks 
purchased any considerable quantity of these bonds to be read i 


ad 


class would 


great volume of this 


y for an emergency, it 
would be tying up just that much of their assets in fixed investments, and withdrawing it 
from the liquid form most desirable for banks and their clientele 

The Government guarantee of deposits has come in for much comment, both favor 
able and unfavorable. To some extent. it would undoubtedly tend to place al! institu 
tions on the same level, large and small, strong and weak, well-managed and poorly-man- 
aged,—all alike would have the guarantee of the Government. The depositor would not 
have to discriminate so far as safety was concerned, but would he not do so just the same, 
for as a depositor in a bank that failed, although he would surely get his money in the 
end, he might have to wait for it, as the guarantee fund only steps in after all of the 
bank’s assets and the double liability of stockholders are exhausted. 


Again, it has been urged that the knowledge that their notes and deposit 


S were guar©r- 
anteed would lead to laxity of management and the taking of large risks. Mr. Fowler’s 
answer to this is that banks are in business to make money for their stockholders, and 
the knowledge that those holding their obligations were secure from loss would not lead 
the management into methods so unsound as not only to risk legitimate profits, but also 
subject them to double liability. On the other hand Myron T. Herrick argues that there 
is no more reason for the Government to guarantee deposits than for it to guarantee 
crops to the farmer, or a steady product to the manufacturer. Personally, I do not like 
the plan—it smacks too much of socialism. 

To the granting of trust company and saving fund rights to National banks, I am 
utterly opposed—to some extent perhaps selfishly. Mr. Fowler’s idea is that this would 
unify the banking system; that all trust companies, State banks and savings funds would 
eventually have to come into the fold as National banks. This 


means that if a bank 
wished to take up the management of estates and other trust 


company business, to do 
justice to its new class of patrons, it would have to build up a new staff capable of man- 
aging and conversant with that line of business with which it is now utterly unfamiliar. 
Of course, the reverse is true of the trust company entering into the banking field. It 
would have to build up its system of collection and correspondence all over the country, 
provide for discounts, etc. With the same volume of business to be divided up between 
the institut'ons, where would the profits come from to pay this double staff? Probably 
many of the small country institutions would like this privilege, but I do not believe it 
would be popular in the great centers. I believe that specializing in these lines is pro- 
ductive of the best results, precisely as in engineering, surgery, or any other professional 
line. 

The limiting of interest to two per cent. I believe would be wise, and I think you will 
all agree with me. I think we will all agree, also, on the wisdom of completely divorcing 
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the operations of the National Treasury from trade and commerce, and removing it as a 
disturbing factor from our business world. You are all familiar with the anomaly by 
which in prosperous times, when money is most needed, it is automatically driven out of 
circulation, and into the Treasury. When crops are large and command good prices— 
when factories are running at top notch—and the whole country is making money, and 
therefore needs most the medium of exchange—in those times we naturally purchase 
most largely of foreign necessities and luxuries and the import duties are therefore lar- 
gest. In the past, these import receipts have all gone into the Treasury vaults and been 
withdrawn from circulation, thus defeating the primary purpose of its existence. 

Before closing, let me say a word which is slightly off the subject assigned me, 
viz., “A comparison of the Aldrich and Fowler bills”; but which, nevertheless, is of great 
interest in connection with this same currency question, a word regarding Mr. Ridgely’s 
suggested central bank. 

His idea is that our currency troubles, with all the ills that follow, would be best 
cured, or rather prevented, by the creation of a great central bank, located in Washing- 
ton. It would have a capital of $50,000,000, or $100,000,000, with its stock held by the 
National banks of the country in proportion to their capital. Its directors would be two- 
thirds elected by the stockholders and one-third by the Government. It would be a bank 
of issue and reserve only, and would not do a commercial business. It would hold the 
reserves of all National banks so that they would be immediately available when needed, 
instead of being locked up in time of panic. It would be a bank of re-discount and of 
issue on the credit plan on much the same principle as Mr. Fowler suggests. 

The Comptroller says: “The only way in which bank deposit credits can be properly 
protected from sudden and unexpected calls, when all may be involved at the same time, 
is by a system of note credits, which can be at any time immediately exchanged for the de- 
posit credits. They are essentially the same thing, and should be, daily and hourly if neces 
sary, convertible from one to the other, at the option of the creditor, who is the depositor 
or note holder. The bank of issue should be required, and must in self-defense, keep the 
same reserves against notes as against deposits. If this is done, there is no expansion or 
inflation when a note is paid out to a depositor, and no contraction when a note is re- 
turned to the bank for deposit. With a given amount of reserve money, a given total 
of deposits and notes can be maintained, and it makes no difference to the bank nor any 
one else but the customer, who uses either—at his own option—whether the deposit re- 
mains in the bank as a credit to be checked against, or is taken away in the shape of a 
circulating note. The only thing is to make the note, from the ¢ircumstances and con- 
ditions of its issue, perfectly secure to the holder, which can be done with absolute safety 
in a credit note. Our bond-secured notes offer no help to a bank in any sudden call for 
deposits. From their very nature, they are fixed currency, issued on the secured currency 
principle, as distinguished from the credit or banking principle.” 

You see this is the same idea. Mr. Ridgely and Mr. Fowler think alike, so far as 
the issue of credit notes is concerned; it is only in the application of the idea that they 
differ. And think of the government of such a bank. Would a board of which two-thirds 
were elected by the banks of the country not be composed of the best bankers from all 
sections? Could politics control these gentlemen, representing the best from all sections, 
and would it not be one of the greatest honors that the country could confer to be made 
president of such an institution, and would not the very best of our financial men seek 
this honor? The answer should be “Yes”—but, alas! even Mr. Ridgely and Mr. Fowler 
believe that a campaign of education is necessary and that the time is not yet. 

Mr. Fowler says: “From my experience in public life, I venture to prophesy that it 
will take several years, possibly a quarter of a century, to educate the public to that 
degree of intelligence and appreciation that will justify a favorable vote in Congress for 
the establishment of a financial institution adequately meeting the commercial require- 
ments of this great. country; and to attempt it new world be one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that could befall us. Let me call your attention to the startling fact that it was four 
years after the decisive victory in favor of the gold standard in 1806 before the goid 
standard act was passed on March 14th, 1900.” 

This from Mr. Fowler in reference to Mr. Ridgely’s central bank; and yet he believes 
that the time is ripe for presentation of his own plan, which is even more radical. It 
recalls to mind the oft-repeated saying of the old Quaker, “All the world is queer but 
thee and me, Martha, and sometimes even thee is a little queer.” 
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FUSION OF TRUST COMPANY AND NATIONAL BANK FUNCTIONS 
AN IMPRACTICABILITY 


NE of the most impractical provisions of the Fowler bill is the proposed 
() fusion of National bank and trust company functions by investing the 
former with authority to act as guardian, administrator, executor or 
trustee. Practical bankers and men of affairs who have occasion to study bank- 
ing and currency requirements of this country at close range are all of one mind 
in regard to certain clauses of the Fowler bill. This verdict is frankly and vig- 
orously expressed in an open letter by Mr. Andrew Jay Frame of the Waukesha 
National Bank to the New York Merchants’ Association, viz., “The Fowler bill 
is so full of impractical conclusions and revolutionary matter, that one must 
conclude it is the product of some academic theorist.” 


There is no occasion for unnecessary alarm as to the chances of the Fowler 
bill. It will not be passed at this or any future sessions of Congress. It is of 
interest, however, to note the author of this measure has been stumping the 
country in the vainglorious but imposing role of an inspired apostle, who would 
compound cures not only for the currency and banking ills of the present but 
future generations. It is of particular concern to trust companies to learn that 
Mr. Fowler has been attacking the organization and policies of trust companies 
in his numerous speeches. As the Chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency Mr. Fowler not only displayed a lamentable degree of ignor- 
ance in dwelling upon this subject but violates the public trust confided in him 
by his constituents and his fellow members in the House of Representatives. 


So far as the Fowler clause is concerned which would provide National 
banks with trust company powers it suffices to quote from the minority-report 
submitted by Congressman Burton of Ohio from the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, as follows: 


The section of the bill authorizing banks to act in a fiduciary capacity, or as executor, 
guardian or trustee, would probably assume less prominence than would at first sight be 
supposed. This privilege would not be effective without legislation in the respective States 
in which banks are located. There are, however, serious objections to such an extension of 
the permissible operations of National banks. It would be necessary that men of widely 
varied qualifications should be in the employ of each banking association, or else one or the 
other; either the business of banking or that of acting in a fiduciary capacity, would suf- 
fer. It has been well stated that as a general principle, corporate organizations are most 
successful and most useful to the public in the proportion in which they confine opera- 
tions to one well-defined line of activity. It would also result that the energies of banking 
officials would be dissipated by the necessary division of attention among different forms of 
occupation. ‘Further, it must be stated that the natural class of investments for National 
banks is in the transactions of commerce, while investments of trusts funds would neces- 
sarily be of an entirely different character. I do not regard the passage of H. R. 12677 
-as either practicable or desirable at this time. 


Truly, Congressman Fowler glides off into the ephemeral regions of theory 
when he attempts to create National banks, exercising all the varied and special- 
ized functions of trust companies, savings banks, etc. Congressman Fowler 
doubtless has a tremendous amount of “book larnin’,” but when it comes to the 
economics and principles involved in the organization and functions of National 
banks and trust companies, respectively, he should apply himself diligently to a 
primer. 
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THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM AND EARLY FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 


Owing to the fact that the subject of currency legislation now occupies a large share 
of public attention, it is both timely and advisable to study the early banking and currency 
methods eniployed in Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island immediately after the close of the Revolutionary war and which, through 
modifications dictated by experience, developed during three-quarters of a century into a 
system, which remained sound, efficient and unquestioned, despite some serious defects, up 
to the time of its abolition through the adoption and operation of the National Bank Act, 
June 3, 1864. This system came to be known as “The Suffolk,” by reason of the designatior 
of the Suffolk Bank of Boston as redemption agent; and its advantages were enjoyed 
by over 500 banks. 

In the March monthly bulletin issued by Fisk & Robinson, an interesting and instruc- 
tive review of this banking and currency system is presented. It sets forth that after 
the surrender of Cornwallis in 1782, Pennsylvania granted a charter to the Bank of North 
America, which had opened its doors two months earlier in Philadelphia. In 1874 the 
Massachusetts Bank, the second bank in the United States, received a charter. Massachu- 
setts led in bank development, which by 1792 was in full swing in that State, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Connecticut, with Maine and Vermont following somewhat later. 
The charters granted were similar in one particular, namely permitting the issue of note 
currency without adequate security, especially where note holders were not even protected 
by prior lien on assets. But changes were gradually introduced, including amount of paid-up 
capital, debt limit, restriction of note issues, creation of bank commissioners and bank in- 
spection; coin redemption and maintenance of reserves; stockholders’ and directors’ liability, 
guaranty funds and other regulative measures were adopted. There was no uniformity in 
the statutes of the various States, and the evolution of the system was rather in response to 
normal business demands and in compliance with economic laws. Notwithstanding such 
latitude banking morality in those days was of fully as high an order as to-day. 

In 1818 the Suffolk Bank of Bostcn was created and became the strongest factor in 
giving to New England the soundest currency then existing. Quoting from the Fisk & 
Robinson bulletin, the system is described as follows: “Through the simple device of each 
bank maintaining with the Suffolk a stipulated deposit, and in addition a sufficient amount of 
money to redeem its notes presented to that institution, it became the redemption agency 
and practically the banknote Clearing House of the other banks. Any bank refusing to 
join the Suffolk system had its bills presented for payment at its own counter. The 
country banks very soon discovered that it was easier and cheaper to collect and pay their 
debts through Boston, while participation in the system assured a wider distribution of 
their crrrency. 

“It is instructive to examine certain features of the history of these banks between the 
years 1840 and 1860, the period of their highest development in stability and uniformity. 
The average circulation during the period named was about $33,000,000. The largest sum, 
$40,000, ever appropriated for the cost of redemption was in 1858. The redemptions of 
that year aggregated $400,000,000, thus the cost was 10 cents per $1,000, and as the average 
outstanding circulation that year was about $40,000,000, it was redeemed ten times during 
the twelve months. This record of cost and frequency cannot be even approached by the 
redemption of National banknotes under the present law. The loss to noteholders during 
the twenty years aggregated about $880,000, or practically an average of $44,000 per annum. 
A tax of % of I per cent. per annum upon circulation would have protected the noteholders 
of the 47 banks which failed during the period. Of these failures, 16 occurred during the 
panic of 1857. The circulation of these 16 banks was $1,567,230. A fund maintained at 
5 per cent. of all outstanding circulation would have been $2,747,000, an amount nearly 
twice that required to guard holders of their notes from loss. Under the terms of their 
respective charters these banks had the right to issue purely bank credit notes varying from 
20 per cent. to 200 per cent. of their paid-up capital. In spite of the fact that there was 
no real check on over-issue, their average issues in 1840 were only 23 per cent., in 1850, 40 
per cent., and in 1860, 36 per cent. of the amount allowed. This was due to the rapidity of 
redemption; indeed, so rapidly was this accomplished that certain banks complained of 
lessened profits by reason of their inability to maintain in circulation a larger amount of 
currency, and actually attempted to secure relief through legislation prohibiting redemp- 
tion. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO 
IN ITS NEW HOME 


EN years ago in Toledo, O., the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company first opened 
its doors to the public to engage in a general savings bank and trust busi- 
ness, and to-day with a capital and surplus of over $900,000, it is the largest 
savings bank and trust company, and in its new banking quarters, the best equipped 

of any in Northwestern Ohio. 

During the month of August, 1907, the bank moved into its new banking rooms in 
the Ohio Building, a modern iwelve-story office building constructed of steel and tile and 
enclosed in pure white 
terra cotta tile, which 
gives it the name of the 
“Great White Building.” 
In the banking quarters, 
which occupy nearly all 
the main floor in the 
building, the questions 
of lighting, space and 
appointment were given 
the greatest considera- 
tion. The ceiling of the 
lobby is a barrel vault 
with heavy ornamental 
ribs and ornamental 
glass panels, which 
throw an even light into 
all portions of the main 
banking room. The 
working space and the 
private offices are spa- 
cious and are designed 
to provide facilities for 
years to come. The 
banking rooms are fin- 
ished in Vermont and 
Pennsylvania marble 
combined with bronze, 
and East India mahog- 
any. The arches of the 
vaulted ceiling are fin- 
ished in gold, lacquered 
to a dull rich tone, and 
the whole is very har- 
monious, particularly 
when the arches, which 
are fitted with hundreds 
of incandescent lights, 
are illuminated. 

The banking rooms 
are reached through the 
imposing main entrance 

OHIO SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY BUILDING of the building on Mad- 

ison avenue. The build- 
ing corridor is forty feet wide with four elevators on one side and a marble staircase on 
the other. From this opens the main banking lobby, the entrance bringing one through 
swinging glass doors, into the very center of the high arched pillared room, and giving 
as a first glimpse the best architectural view. To the right of the entrance are the executive 
offices, and to the left is located the women’s rest-room and the separate quarters of the 
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trust and bond departments. The 
ladies’ room is finished in white ma- 
hogany and is supplied with writing 


desk and telephones. The trust and 
bond departments are finished in East 
India mahogany. The safety deposit 


department is reached by a _ marble 
staircas. leading directly out of the 
main lobby of the bank. In this de- 
partment are found reception rooms for 
women and also for men, with smaller 
rooms connected with same for private 
conferences. 

There is also a corporation room for 
committee meetings. Telephones, writ- 
ing desks and other conven‘ences are 
installed in connection with these 
rooms, and upon application to the man- 
ager of the safety deposit department, 
can be secured at any time without 
charge. The safety deposit vault, 
which is constructed of chrome steel 
plates and equipped with a door weigh- 
ing eight tons, contains 1,724 deposit 


/- 


boxes, ranging in size from two and 
one-half inches by five inches to eight- 
teen inches by twenty one inches in 
depth. There is also in this vault a 
room set aside for the storage of 
trunks, boxes and other packages in 
which space may be rented, and which 
will insure the patrons against robbery 
of valuables from their homes. Ad- 
joining the vault are coupon rooms. 

The ladies’ reception recom in this 
department is finished in white mahog- 
any and the other rooms in East India 
mahogany; the walls are decorated in 
buff and gold and each room is furnish- 
ed with Austrian rugs especially de- 
signed. The bond department is |o- 
cated on the main floor, faces on Super- 
ior street, and handles high grade rail- 
road and municipal bonds, and is in 
charge of a manager of years’ exper- 
ience. The trust department which also 
faces Superior street, is fully equipped 
for the successful handling of estates, 
corporation trusts, and other business 
cf a fiduciary nature. The bank is 
lighted by its own power plant, is heated 
and cooled by a perfect system of ven- 
tilation, and is cleaned by compressed 
air. A private telephone exchange con- 
nects all departments. 

The officers of this bank are as fol- 
lows: David Robison, Jr., chairman of 
the board; James J. Robison, presi- 
dent; Edward H. Cady, cashier; C. Ed- 
ward Kirschner, assistant cashier; Edw. 
A. Williams, Jr., trust officer; Otto K. 
Hutchinson, manager bond department. 
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New York City 


Importance of Complete Weekly Statements 
from Banks and Trust Companies 

The value and importance of the complete 
form of weekly statements made by the 
banks and trust companies of this city is 
being generally appreciated. The weekly 
bank statement now presents actual condi- 
tion of Clearing House banks in addition 
to former statement of averages, enabling 
a more accurate conception of the state 
of the money market. Supplemented by the 
statement of averages for State banks and 
trust companies in Greater New York not 
reporting to the Clearing House, the move- 
ment of cash between Clearing House banks 
and trust companies and other banks may 
be clearly traced, and the transfer of loans 
from banks to trust companies and vice 
versa is likewise definitely reflected. In ad- 
dition the Clearing House statement shows 
the exact amount of cash in the vaults, re- 
spectively of ncn-reporting State banks and 
trust companies and of reserve deposited in 
other banks and trust companies. 

The aggregate average condition of all 
banks and trust companies of Greater New 
York for the week ending March 16, 1907, 
shows total loans of $1,934,668, a decrease 
of $2,371,300, as compared with the previous 
week; specie, $307,841,600, a decrease of 
$391,300; legal tenders, $69,500,700, an in- 
crease of $140,100, and deposits, $1,795,008,- 
000, a decrease of $394,100. 

Weekly statements of the trust companies 
of Greater New York for the past three 
weeks in March shew a gradual strength- 
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ening and increase. For the week ending 
March 7, the loans and investments were 
$698,522,100, an increase of $3,188,400; specie, 
$39,162,200, an increase of $416,000; legal 
tender, $5,645,900, a decrease of $23,800; de- 
posits, $657,394,800, an increase of $6,122,- 
300; reserve on deposits, $175,021,600, an 
increase of $6,206,200; bond reserve, $21,- 
255,400; percentage of reserve, 27.3. The 
statement for March 21 showed deposits 
increased to $667,270,200; reserve on depos- 
its increased to $180,930,900; percentage re- 
serve 27.5. 

There has been a gradual and wholesome 
improvement in the local trust company sit- 
uation. Earnings are well sustained as com- 
pared with previous years. There is every 
promise that trust companies will recover 
deposit losses during the present year. 


Willard V. King Elected President of 
Columbia Trust Company 

The directors of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany have elected as president Willard V. 
King, vice-president of the New York Trust 
Company. Mr. King resigned his position 
and assumed his new duties on March 23. 
Robert S. Bradley of Boston, the former 
president, was never active in the manage- 
ment of the Columbia Trust Company. He 
remains as a director of the company. Mr. 
King was connected with the old Continental 
Trust Company from the beginning and rose 
to the position of vice-president. When it 
merged with the New York Security & 
Trust Company he became vice-president of 
the combined companies, Otto T. Bannard 
being the president. 

The Columbia Trust Company was or- 
ganized about two years ago and although 
it has not yet acquired a large line of de- 
posits it is regarded as one of the most con- 
servative institutions in this city. It has a 
splendid record and was among the nine 
companies in Greater New York to show an 
increase in the undivided profits account dur- 
ing 1907. It has a capital of $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $1,000,000; undivided profits, $130,000, 
and deposits of $5,000,000. Clark Williams 
was largely instrumental in organizing the 
company. The officers besides Mr. King are: 
A. B. Hepburn, W. H. Nichols and Howard 
Bayne, vice-presidents; L. W. Wiggin, secre- 
tary; E. B. Potts, assistant secretary; Park 
Terrell, manager bond department: D. S. 
Mills, trust officer. 

The Columbia Trust Company will occupy 
on May Ist new quarters at Broadway and 
Cedar streets. 
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Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company to Build 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company is 
planning for the construction of a 15-story 
building, to be located on the property owned 
by the company at 63 and 65 Beaver street, 
running through to 20-24 Exchange place. 
It is estimated that the building will cost 
about $1,000,000. The property was bought 
from the Alliance Realty Company about 
two years ago and adjoins the present build- 
ing of the trust company at the northeast 
corner of William and Beaver streets, with 
a frontage of 45 feet on Beaver street. On 
Exchange place the new building will front 
about 68 feet, the depth through 
from to street being about 115 feet. 
The site faces on its Exchange place side, 
the out Custom House, 
built enlarged by the 
Bank. 

The ground floor of the proposed struc- 
ture will probably be used by the trust com- 
pany for an addition to its present banking 
rooms. Work on the building will be begun 
immediately upon the completion and ap- 
proval of the plans. The requirements and 
growth of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany have rendered necessary additional 
space for the transaction of business. 


average 
street 


now being re- 


and National City 


Seaboard National's Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
The Seaboard National Bank, which com- 
menced business January 17, 1883, on an 
original capital of $500,000, has achieved a 
record of growth during the twenty-five 
years of its existence which is noteworthy 
Its present capital is $1,000,000, half of 
which was earned. Surplus and _ profits, 
earned, amount to $1,572,000; cash dividends 
paid regularly since organization amount to 
over $820,000, with deposits February 14, 
1908, of $27,550,000. The officers are: S. G. 
Bayne, president; S. G. Nelson, vice-presi 
dent; C. C. Thompson, cashier; W. K. Clev 
erley, assistant cashier; L. N. DeVausney, 
cashier; J. C. Emory, assistant 
cashier; O. M. Jefferds, assistant cashier. 


assistant 


Changes in New York Trust Co. 


The resignation of Willard V. King as 
vice-president of the New York Trust Co. 
was accepted by the trustees recently. A. S. 
Webb, Jr., was made second vice-president 
and M. N. Buckner, third vice-president. 
W. E. Drummond succeeds Mr. Buckner as 
treasurer. 


Trust Company of America Regaining 
Accounts 
Depositors of the Trust Company of Am- 
erica who yielded to the unwarranted im- 
pulse to withdraw their funds during the 
October “run” are again reopening accounts 
with this company. They express themselves 
as convinced that the severity of the test 
and the splendid manner in which the sol- 
vency of the company was affirmed, is. suf- 
ficient assurance of sound management and 
policy. Another significant announce- 
ment is that the City Chamberlain of New 
York has made a deposit of $100,000 of city 
funds in the Trust Company of America. 
During the general run the city withdrew 
its deposits to a nominal figure and the 
above deposit is the first sum placed in this 
depositary since that time. 


safe 


Dickinson Succeeds Shaw 

C. C. Dickinson, organizer of the Carnegie 
Trust Company, has been elected president 
of that company, succeeding former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Leslie M. Shaw. Fred 
H. Parker was promoted from the position 
of secretary to the office of vice-president 
and P. H. Sheridan was elected treasurer. 
Robert L. Smith has been elected assistant 
secretary. The extensive vault and deposit 
system installed by the Carnegie Safe De- 
posit Company will opened for 
business. 


soon be 


Morton Trust Company Fiscal Agent for 
San Domingo 

The Morton Trust Company of this city 

has been appointed by the Republic of San 

Domingo as its fiscal agent for the 

of the $20,000,000 5 per cent. loan which the 

Republic has issued in connection with the 


service 


adjustment of its debt. The Morton Trust 
Company has also been appointed by the 
Dominican government depositary for the 
adjustment of the debt. The principal credi- 
tors have already accepted the terms of 
settlement. 


The Citizens’ Trust Company discontinued 
its branch at 198 Montague street, Brooklyn, 
recently. 

James G. Cannon, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank, has been elected 
chairman of the finance and currency com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Long Island Loan & Trust Company 
of Brooklyn has declared a quarterly div’- 
dend of 3 per cent., payable April Ist, to 
stockholders of record March 2tst, 1908. 
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Withdrawal of Government Deposits 


Secretary of the Treasury Cortelyou has 
recalled the greater part of deposits made 


by the Government dufing the monetary 
difficulties of October and November. In 


response to his announcement the National 
banks of this city prepared themselves to 
meet the required withdrawal of $35,000,000 
public deposits by March 23, which will make 
the Treasury working cash balance about 
$60,000,000. The order of withdrawal affects 
350 depository banks. No hardship was en- 
countered by the banks of this city in meet- 
ing the Government requirement. 


New Officers for Mercantile National Bank 

Willis G. Nash, cashier of the New York 
State National Bank of Albany, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the Mercantile 
National Bank, succeeding Seth M. Milliken. 
At the meeting of the bank’s directors, Wil- 
liam H. Taylor, vice-president of the Bowl- 
ing Green Trust Company, was elected third 
vice-president, to succeed Mr. Milliken on 
the board. William Skinner was re-elected 
second vice-president; Miles M. O’Brien, 
first vice-president; Emil Klein, cashier, and 
Alfred W. Day, assistant cashier. 


Organization Plan of Proposed Sherman 
Trust Company 

The organization committee of the pro- 
posed Sherman Trust Company have an 
nounced that shares are offered at $25 each 
and that it is intended to enlist a large num- 
ber of stockholders. The proposed capital 
is placed at $2,500,000 and surplus of $1,100,- 
ooo. Each share of $25 will carry with it $11 
additional for the surplus fund. Payments 
may be made at the rate of $3 a month per 
share. A number of well-known. business 
men and merchants are members of the or- 
ganization board. 

Notes 

The Lincoln Trust Company has filed 
with the Secretary of State a certificate in- 
creasing the capital stock of the company 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Waterbury, Conn., is offering $150,000 of 
street improvement bonds, which are certi- 
fied by the Columbia Trust Company of this 
citv. 

Frank J. Parsons, manager of the 
mortgage department, has been elected as- 
sistant secretary, and Henry L. Servoss, 
branch manager, has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


An Important Aspect of Trust Company 
Development in Philadelphia 

It is generally acknowledged that Phila- 
delphia is not only the cradle of the so-called 
“trust company movement,” but that both in 
the scientific character of organization and 
conservatism of policy our trust companies 
represent the highest point of development. 
But within recent years certain factors have 
come into play which render it necessary to 
consider seriously the effect of a wholesale 
increase in the organization of new trust 
companies. Philadelphia has to-day over 70 
trust companies, of which number nearly 
‘\wo score were organized during the past 
few years and principally established in out- 
lying as well as in mercantile districts. 
Numerically therefore, Philadelphia has a 
greater number of trust companies within 
its corporate limits than any other city in 
the country. New York, including the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens, 
has a total of 48 trust companies. Chicago 
has 16 trust companies, not including State 
banks possessing trust company powers. 
Boston 18 trust companies; Pittsburg 
35 trust companies, exclusive of Allegheny 
companies, and St. Louis 8 trust companies. 

Doubtless the increase of trust company 
organizations in this city may be accepted as 
evidence of the popularity and success of 
trust company management and _ facilities. 
Sut there is another aspect of this develop- 
ment which calls for earnest and thoughtful 
consideration. There can be no criticism 
whatever against newly organized trust com- 
panies created in response to a legitimate 
demand for the facilities which they are en- 
abled to offer. But it is a fact that a con- 
siderable number of the more recently or- 
ganized trust companies in this city were 
“promoted” by syndicates and established, 
not with regard to any definite demand or 
necessity, but to enable promoters to secure 
and commissions. It is likewise true 
that in a number of instances charters for 
trust companies were obtained not primarily 
to conduct purely trust company business, 
but mainly to operate banking departments 
and solicit commercial accounts. 

The trust companies of Philadelphia which 
have built up great fiduciary departments 


has 


tees 


and have achieved a deserved reputation for 
excellence, wisdom and conservatism of man- 
agement, defend and maintain the highest 
traditions of proper trust company conduct. 
They are officered by trained men of many 
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years’ experience; gaining executive posi- 
tions and added responsibilities through slow 
and merited promotion. In point of ability, 
faithful devotion to every duty and a true 
appreciation of responsibilities involved, they 
have created a high standard. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that in many instances 
officers have been elected in more recently 
organized trust companies who _ possess 
neither the necessary qualifications nor con- 
ception of proper trust company manage- 
ment. In many cases men have been elected 
to official positions or have been elected di- 
rectors by stockholders on the ground that 
they have been fairly successful merchants, 
business men, brokers, etc. 

It is not fear of unseemly or unhealthy 
competition which should stir the represen- 
tative trust company interests of this city 
to oppose an unwarranted increase of trust 
companies, but the preservation of those 
high ideals and standards which have 
earned for Philadelphia trust companies as 
a class the highest praise and greatest de- 
gree of confidence. It may be difficult to 
secure laws defining qualifications of officers 
or directors. In time, doubtless, the pub- 
lic may be depended upon to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. But the fact exists 
that Philadelphia is overburdened with trust 
companies, not distinctly organized for the 
purpose of conducting proper trust business 
and that this invasion is not entirely for 
the best interests of trust company progress. 


Certain Factors Influencing the Value of 
Trust Company Stock 


Recent sales of bank and trust company 
stock in this city show a general shrinkage 
in values. In some respects this decline is 
more notable in regard to offerings of trust 
company stock. Although the intrinsic and 
book values of trust company stock have in- 
creased, especially of the older established 
trust companies, it is generally reported that 
the market for trust company shares has 
been weakened for some reason which does 
not appear on the surface. Upon closer in- 
vestigation it seems that the most logical 
reason for such weakness is the creation of 
new shares of trust companies organized 
within the last few years. Some of these 
trust companies were organized on the 
“popular” plan. The stock was issued at a 
comparatively low par value, payable on 
the installment plan and allotted in small 
denominations so as to enlist a larger army 
of stockholders, who should be patrons or 
allies of the company. This has been re- 


sponsible for the manufacture of a large 
volume of trust company stocks widely 
scattered in many hands. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a large 
number of these small investors in the shares 
of such “popularly” organized trust com- 
panies have been affected by recent financial 
troubles. Their first impulse, in order to 
make up a pecuniary shortage, was to offer 
their holdings of trust company shares, 
principally at a sacrifice, in order to secure 
ready money. It is but just to add that 
their unloading was not actuated by any 
lack of faith or because of any particular 
evidence of loose management in the insti- 
tutions whose shares they owned. The re- 
sult has been, however, to encumber the 
market with a miscellaneous lot of trust com- 
pany shares. That such forced sales and 
depreciation in values exerted a negative in- 
fluence upon the shares of the older and 
more strongly established trust companies, 
was to be expected. 

Considering the exceptionally good earn- 
ings of the trust companies of this city, which 
have been maintained during the past four 
months, the values are bound to rise in pro- 
portion as business revives and investors 
realize the opportunities presented in this 
kind of holdings. The shares of the older 
companies have always been closely held as 
investments. This is still true of such 
stocks to-day. Nevertheless, it appears to be 
a timely suggestion that some _ effective 
method be devised to discourage the so- 
called “popularizing” of trust company share 
holdings, together with harmful results 
therefrom. 


Earnings of Philadelphia Banks and Trust 
Companies 

Complete returns of the 36 National banks 
in Philadelphia show that they earned 21.7 
per cent. on an average upon their combined 
capital of $22,705,000 during the year and 
fourteen days dating from January 26, 1907, 
to February 14, 1908. The total National 
bank earnings during this period was $4,- 
920,563; aggregate dividends, $2,272,656; in- 
crease in surplus and net profits, $2,647,913. 
The total deposits are $254,336,489. . In point 
of profits the Philadelphia National occupied 
first place and the Fourth Street National 
second place. 

The trust companies report earnings which 
exceed the returns made by National banks 
in percentage of profits to capital. The trust 
companies have total deposits of $320,000,000, 
making the total for Philadelphia $575,000,- 
000. 
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The Trust Company of North America 

The Trust Company of North America 
published a statement of condition at the 
close of business January 31, which shows 
the following: Assets—Loans secured by 
collateral, $2,132,501.50; railroad and other 
bonds, $902,628.75; real estate, furniture and 
fixtures, $379,046.77; accrued interest, $26- 
631.80; cash on hand and in banks, $475,- 
376.09; total, $3,916,184.91. Liabilities—Cap 
ital stock, $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $355,923.31; dividend payable Febru- 
ary I, $10,000; dividends unpaid, $63; depos- 
its, $2,550,198.60; total, $3,916,184.91. Trust 
funds which are kept separate and apart 
from the company’s assets, $4,037,056.87. 

The officers are: President, Adam A. 
Stull; first vice-president and_ treasurer, 
Henry G. Brengle; second vice-president, 
supervising trust department, Joseph S. 
Clark; secretary and trust officer, Chas. P. 
Lineaweaver. 


Notes 

The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, which began busi- 
ness a year ago, has decided to confine its 
work to guaranteeing mortgages. The bank- 
ing department which was conducted since 
the organization of the company, has bee. 
abandoned. Each depositor recently received 
a certified check for the principal and inter- 
est of deposit, together with a notice of 
change in policy. 

William Wood has been elected a director 
of the Real Estate Title & Trust Company, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Robert Carson. 


State Convention Dates 


Montgomery 


May 15-16 Alabama (Exchange Hotél) 


May 12-13 Arkansas Hot Springs 

May 14-15-16 California Pasadena 
Colorado Colorado Spgs. 
Georgia Brunswick 


May 13-14 Kansas 

June 20 Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts North Adams 


Kansas City 
Waterville 


Michigan Marquette 
July 23-24 Minnesota Duluth 
May 13-14 Mississippi Brookhaven 
May 20-21 Missouri Joplin 


New Jersey Atlantic City 
July 9-10 New York 
Morehead City 


June 24-25-26North Carolina, Atlantic Hotel) 

July 16-17 North Dakota Bismarck 

May 27-28 Oklahoma Sulphur Spgs. 
Columbia 

Apr. 22-23-24 South Carolina , Colonial Hotel) 

July 8-9 SouthDakota Deadwood 

June 18-19-20Virginia Hot Springs 

June 18-19-20 Washington North Yakima 

June 11-12 West Virginia Charleston 

July 23-24-25 Bank Clerks Providence 
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Pittsburg 


Special Correspondence 
An Epitome of Pittsburg’s Strength 


In seasons of national prosperity or in- 
dustrial as well as financial depression, this 
city and its great manufacturing interests 
are always regarded as a guiding point. When 
the tide of productive wealth is at its height, 
Pittsburg contributes in greatest measure. 
When the trade and industries of the coun- 
try are palsied, this city meets the brunt 
of receding waves. It is significant to com- 
pare the situation to-day with conditions ex- 
isting shortly after the panic of 1893. The 
result of such comparison is most reassur- 
ing, and supports the prediction made by 
many of our leading men that the period of 
retrenchment and curtailment will be brief 
and that activity will soon be resumed ‘nu 
all lines of business. 

It is of interest at this time to recapitulate 
wherein lies Pittsburg’s greatness. There 
are 5,000 manufacturing establishments in 
the Pittsburg district; the annual production 
is valued at $750,000,000; capital invested to- 
tals $1,000,000,000; it sends out over I0 per 
cent. of all railroad traffic in the country; 
pay rolls aggregate yearly $432,000,000; it 
leads the world in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, glass, coke, electrical machinery, 
steel cars, tin plate, fire-brick, and white 
lead; the annual tonnage is 140,000,000, and 
total bank and trust company deposits $344,- 
681,000. 


Abolishing Interest on Checking Accounts 

Due to a systematic campaign of inquiry 
conducted by a committee of the Bankers 
Ad. Association of Pittsburg, the subject of 
abolishing interest on checking accounts is 
receiving general attention from bank and 
trust company officers. A report submitted 
by the committee at the annual meeting of 
the Association February 24, gave the in- 
teresting information that out of a total of 
129 banking institutions, including trust com- 
panies, 100 favored the entire abolition of in- 
terest on checking accounts as first choice, 
and 29 favored the establishment of a min 
imum amount. In but three cases was the 
»mount below $1,000. This proves that sen- 
timent in Pittsburg is practically unanimous 
on the subject of doing away with interest 
payments, providing concerted and effective 
action can be secured through the Pittsburg 
Clearing House Association. The subject 
has been brought to the attention of the As- 
sociation formally and is being considered. 








The suggestion is made that enforcement of 
a rule of this character can be secured by 
imposing a penalty for violations. It is 
likewise brought out by the committee report 
that the present would be a most favorable 
time to inaugurate this change and that when 
depositors learn of the unanimity of action 
and appreciate the sound motives therefor, 
no serious opposition will be made or loss 
of deposits experienced. One subject to be 
considered, however, is the attraction of de- 
posits from Pittsburg to other nearby cen- 
ters where banking institutions may en- 
deavor to take advantage of the agreement 
to offer interest in soliciting deposits. 


Notable Earnings of the Bank of 
Pittsburg N. A. 


An increase of nearly $100,000 in surplus 
and profits during the past year is the splen- 
did showing made by the Bank of Pittsburg 
National Association, in its most recent 
statement. The report condensed is as fol- 
lows: Loans and investments, $19,055,146; 
Clearing House checks, $256,075; due from 
banks, $1,787,780; cash on hand, $2,270,562; 
capital, $2,400,000; surplus and net profits, 
$2,872,796; deposits, $15,301,769; total re- 
sources, $23,360,563. A neat folder recently 
issued which shows the growth of surplus of 
this bank is as follows: 


SS EE eee $2,422,996.61 
Dee RR. WO. ines 655s snes 2,589,055.35 
FORTS 90, BOOB. © ooo s icc 2,692,086.88 
ee a eee 2,797,500.48 
Pemruary . $0, 1008s... vevlen ess 2,872,795.56 


Dividends paid from January 22, 1904, to 
February 14, 1908, $1,176,000. The officers 
are: President, Wilson A. Shaw;  vice- 
president, Joseph R. Paull; cashier, W. F. 
3ickel; assistant cashiers, J. M. Russell and 
J. D. Ayres. 


For Protection of Banks 

At the suggestion of J. R. Paull, vice- 
president of the Bank of Pittsburg N. A., 
and president of the Guarantee Title & Trust 
Company, the members of Group 8, Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association, at a recent as- 
sembly endcrsed the measure introduced in 
Congress by Representative Dalzell, impos- 
ing a penalty on persons found guilty of cir- 
culating false and slanderous stories regard- 
ing National banks and instructed the execu- 
tive committee to use its endeavors to have 
a similar measure passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature to protect State institu- 
tions. 
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An Interesting Question of Jurisdiction 

When the Iron City Trust Company of 
this city closed its doors the Federal Circuit 
Court appointed the receivers in response 
to the original petition filed by creditors in 
Ohio, thus placing the matter under Federal 
judicial authority as interstate litigation. 
The State Banking Commissioner contended 
that the affairs of the company should be 
liquidated under the supervision of the 
Pennsylvania Banking Department and has 
secured the appointment of a receiver by the 
Daughin County Court at Harrisburg. There 
is a prospect that the issue will be carried 
to the Court of Appeals. The Federal re- 
ceiver has already paid off 65 per cent. of 
the claims. 


Board of Managers for Ad. Association 

A Board of Managers for the Pittsburg 
Ad. Association, to serve for this year, was 
elected as follows at the annual meeting: 
Alexander Dunbar, secretary and treasurer 
Guarantee Title & Trust Company; Edwin 
B. Wilson, advertising manager Real Estate 
Trust Company of Pittsburg; H. S. Hersh- 
berger, vice-president West End Savings & 
Trust Company; George K. Reed, advertis- 
ing manager Colonial Trust Company; J. F. 
W. Eversmann, cashier German National 
Bank; L. E. Husemen, cashier Diamond 
Savings Bank; Paul C. Dunlevy, treasurer 
East End Savings & Trust Company; 
Charles E. Scheutz, cashier Western De- 
posit Savings Bank; A. D. Sallee, advertis- 
ing manager Mellon National Bank. The 
Board of Managers organized by electing the 
following officers: A. D. Sallee, president; 
G. K. Reed, first vice-president; H. S. 
Hershberger, second vice-president; E. B. 
Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 


Certifies to School Bonds 

The Columbia Trust Co. of New York 
City will engrave and certify as to genuine- 
ness, an issue of $75,000, 4 per cent. regis- 
tered school bonds of the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., for wh'ch Charles F. Pond, city 
comptroller, will receive sealed bids on May 
25. 


Commercial Trust Company Increases 
Business 

Ames Higgins, secretary of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company, of New York City, re- 
ports an increase of business, and expects 
that the company will move into their hand- 
some new building, at Thirty-ninth street 
and Broadway, about May Ist. 
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Roston 


Special Correspondence 


Earnings of Boston Trust Companies 


During the twelve months ended February 
14, 1908, the date of the last call of the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Commissioner, 
Pierre Jay, the sixteen Boston trust compan- 
ies report combined net earnings of $2,355,- 
068, equal to 21.21 per cent. on the aggregate 
capitalization of $11,100,000. This compares 
with earnings of $2,359,439, or 21.25 per cent. 
on the same capitalization for the year ended 
October 31, 1907. During the past year 
three new trust companies have been or- 
ganized. The Exchange Trust Company, with 
a capital of $250,000; and the Dorchester 
and Liberty trust companies, with capital of 
$200,000 each. This makes a total of nine- 
teen trust companies in the city, with aggre- 
gate capitalization of $11,750,000, 

The table below shows the surplus and 
undivided profits, capital stock, profits, and 
percentage of earnings to capital, of each of 
the sixteen Boston trust companies for the 
twelve months’ period closed February 14, 
1908. It should be noted that tthe “profits” 
represent only the increase in surplus and 
undivided profits for the year, together with 
the amount paid in dividends. On account 
of the very recent organization of the Lib- 
erty, Exchange, and Dorcester trust com- 
panies, these three companies are not in- 
cluded in the following table: 

Net profit 


Sur. & andiv. yr. end ¢ earn 
Capital profits Feb. 14, 08 on cap. 








American’ .. .$1,000,000 $1,923,547 $163,159 16.3 
Bay State .. 500,000 620,913 130,709 26.14 
Beacon ..... 400,000 334,637 74,055 18.51 
Boston Safe 1,000,000 2,767,680 314,781 31.47 
Ce wae woe 1,500,000 3,095,673 422,009 28.13 
Columbia ... 100,000 35,156 3,329 3.32 
Commonw....._ 1,000,000 803,197 137,574 13.75 
Federal Sees 500,000 210,481 52,850 10.57 
International 1,000,000 4,161,482 235,561 23.55 
Mattapan... 100,000 15,667 15.66 
Mechanics .... .500,000 40,958 8.19 
New Eng. .. 1,000,000 2 ¥ 164,405 16.44 
Old Colony.. 1,500,000 6,244,503 391,572 26.10 
Puritan. ..... 200,000 178,336 13,830 6.91 
State Street. 600,000 753,676 128,357 21.39 
a. Ce weebeds 200,000 639,535 66,252 33.12 
We |: 4 228% 11,100,000 24,300,941 2,355,068 21.21 


The Cash Reserve Question Again 


Although considerable difference of opin- 
ion is expressed as to the proportion of cash 
reserves to be maintained by trust companies 
in Boston, and in Massachusetts outside of 
this city, there is no objection to the enact- 
ment of the bill now pending in this State 
fixing the legal reserve of trust companies at 
15 per cent., of which 6 per cent. must be in 
cash and the remaining 9 per cent. may be 
maintained in reserve depositories. The 
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proposed law repeals the provision permit- 
ting trust companies to count bonds as re- 
serve. Boston trust companies may keep 
their reserve balances in National banks in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Albany or 
Philadelphia. Trust companies outside of 
Boston may have their reserve balances in 
any of the above National banks or in spe- 
cially authorized trust companies of this 
city which may qualify by maintaining a re- 
serve of 25 per cent., of which 10 per cent. 
must be in cash. 

Considerable interest is expressed in this 
latter provision, which promises to create a 
new type of reserve agent trust companies. 
At a hearing recently held before the Legis- 
lative Committee on Banking a number of 
National bank and trust company officers 
presented their views. The bill was ap- 
proved as a step in the right direction by the 
bankers. Some difference existed in the 
views presented by trust company officials. 
President Stockton of the City Trust Com- 
pany stated that the reserve should be 20 
per cent., one-half in cash and the remain- 
der in reserve agencies. Mr. Jordan of the 
American Trust Company expressed the be- 
lief that the present 5 per cent. cash on hand 
reserve is sufficient and that the withdrawal 
of more cash for reserve will impair to that 
extent available circulation. 


Trust Departments 

Upon recommendation of Governor Guild 
a hearing was held recently regarding trust 
companies doing a trust department business. 
3ank Commissioner Jay stated that there 
are nine trust companies authorized to do 
a trust department business. He stated that 
their record was excellent and that losses 
have been less than those suffered by sav- 
ings banks. Commissioner Jay favored the 
bill granting trust companies power to do a 
trust department business, providing funds 
of that department are invested according 
to the savings banks law. At present author- 
ity is solely vested in the Commissioner to 
grant authority to trust companies to open 
trust departments. 





+ 

American Woolen Company 

Notice is hereby given that the regular quar- 
terly dividend of One and Three-Quarters (1%) 
Per Cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock of the 
American Woolen Company of record March 26, 
1908, will be paid on the 15th of April, 1908. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be 
closed at the close of business March 26, 1908, 
and will be reopened April 3, 1908. 


WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., March 23, 1908. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Success and Significance of the Chicago 
Railways Bond Offering 


The popular demand for the Chicago Rail- 
ways Company 5 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds, offered through «tie Merchants Loan 
& Trust Company, the Northern Trust Com- 
pany and the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
is not only evidence of the successful solu- 
tion of the local traction preblem but indi- 
cative of a strong dormant investment de- 
mand. The first $2,500,000 first mortgage 
5s were largely oversubscribed and dis- 
posed of before the opening of business 
February 27 at 93%. Arrangements 
followed for the disposal of the remaining 
$2,500,000 of the authorized issue of Chicago 
Railways first mortgage bonds at 95%, on a 
parity with the price of the Chicago City 
Railway 5s. 

The Railways Company, which 
acquired the lines of the street railways of 
the North and West Sides of Chicago, op- 
erated by the receivers of the Union Trac- 
tion Company, under a comprehensive plan 
of reorganization, is managed by a 
of directors including leading citizens of 
Chicago and will be managed distinctly as a 
Chicago institution. Under this plan pro- 
vision is made for the issuance of sufficient 
first mortgage bonds to supply the funds for 
a complete rehabilitation of the properties as 
provided in the ordinance under which the 
company is operating. The plan also in- 
cludes provision for funds incident to reor- 
ganization by the sale of notes. The Union 
Trust Company is trustee of an authorized 
issue of 5-year 6 per cent. collateral gold 
notes of which $4,250,000 were outstanding 
February 20, 1908. 

Under the plan of reorganization the 
Chicagg Railways Company promises to be- 
come a most successful public service cor- 
poration. This further con- 
veyed by the high character and experience 
of the Chicago citizens who have taken hold 
of the traction properties. Too much credit 
cannot be given to these directors who joined 
their best efforts to place the traction prop- 
erties of this city upon a proper basis. The 
successful disposition of the first mortgage 
bonds shows the faith of investors in the 
new management and plans of the company. 


soon 
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American Trust & Savings Bank Increases 
Deposits and Cash Resources 

The statement of financial condition pub- 
lished by the American Trust & Savings 
Bank February 15, 1908, shows an increase 
of $1,094,763 in deposits since the previous 
statement of November 19, 1907, and an in- 
crease of $2,390,959 in cash and sight ex- 
change. The condensed report shows: Re- 
sources, loans and discounts, $12,653,049; 
stocks and bonds, $6,129,251; cash and sight 
exchange, $11,083,857; total resources, $29,- 
866,158. Liabilities: Capital stock, paid in, 
$3,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$2,478,534; reserved for mterest and taxes, 
$19,138, deposits, $24,368,485. 

The officers of this ably managed bank 
are: Edwin A. Potter, president; T. P. 
Phillips, vice-president; James R. Chapman, 
vice-president; John Jay Abbott, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles S. Castle, cashier; F. J. 
Scheidenhelm, assistant cashier; Oliver C. 
Decker, assistant cashier; Frank H. Jones, 
secretary; William P. Kopf, assistant sec- 


retary; George B. Caldwell, manager bond 
department; Wilson W. Lampert, auditor. 


Strong Cash Position of State Banks and 
Trust Companies 

The ratio of cash means to total deposits 
reported by the 33 State banks and trust 
companies of Chicago February 15, is 33.6 
per cent., as compared with 30 per cent. 
November last. The most notable change in 
the combined statements of February 15, 
as compared with the official reports of 
November 19, 1907, is the decrease in savings 
deposits. These withdrawals are attributed 
to a growing disposition on the part of the 
public to invest in bonds and high interest- 
bearing stocks, to the usual reductions wit- 
nessed after the first of the year and in a 
lesser degree the result of the enforcement 
of the rule requiring notice of withdrawal 
last fall. It is also evident that a consider- 
able proportion of this decline was due to 
pecuniary needs of depositors. 

This situation is regarded as transient. 
Confidence is our banks and trust compan- 
ies has been increased, rather than shaken, 
during the past four months, because of their 
unquestioned stability and resourcefulness 
during a period of general distress. The 
February 15 statements of State banks and 
trust companies show an aggregate decrease 
of deposits of $18,581,000; loans contracted 
over $24,000,000, while cash resources in- 
creased $5,814,000. A statement issued by 
the State Auditor of Public Accounts shows 
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that since last November savings depositors 
have withdrawn $13,500,000, included in the 
above combined report of deposit decreases. 
The report shows a total of $144,711,727 sav- 
ings deposits in Chicago, compared with 
$161,955,600 reported August 20, 1907, the 
largest total ever reported. 

That the savings situation is already daily 
assuming a more favorable turn is indicated 
by increases reported by a number of trust 
companies conducting savings departments 
since February 20. Vice-President E. D. 
Hulbert of the Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company, which reported an increase in de- 
posits February 15 of $2,270,000, dwelling on 
this phase, states: “Within the last week 
our daily savings deposits have begun to be 
larger than withdrawals. Now, for instance, 
on days when we have received $20,000 in 
savings deposits, the withdrawals would be 
around $12,000. We have all along been 
opening new accounts, but the new deposits 
heretofore were smaller than the with- 
drawals.” 


Important Merger Discussed 

Negotiations are reported to have been 
carried on recently with a view to the merg- 
ing of the American Trust & Savings Bank 
with the Hibernian Banking Association, 
having combined deposits of $43,000,000; 
capital of $4,500,000, and surplus and profit 
account of $3,467,200. The plans have not 
yet assumed definite form and more recently 
an officer of the American Trust & Savings 
Bank was quoted as stating that the nego- 
tiations have been temporarily abandoned. 
The merger would make the combined banks 
the sixth largest banking institution in the 
city. 


Notes 

The Continental National 
25th anniversary March 3. 

Leading banks and trust companies at- 
tached their signatures to a petition recently 
presented to Congress, protesting against the 
so-called “futures” bill, as impairing the sys- 
tem on the principal exchanges of selling 
grain and other commodities. 

Herman Wollenberger, vice-president of 
the Western Trust & Savings Bank has been 
elected a director of this bank. Mr. Wollen- 
berger recently sailed for Europe on busi- 
ness for the Western Trust & Savings Bank. 

Charles L. Furey, vice-president and ac- 
tive manager of the American Guaranty 
Company of this~city, is a candidate for the 
position of Comptroller of the Currency to 
succeed Mr. Ridgely. 


celebrated its 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


Close Community of Financial Interests 

It is noteworthy that in St. Louis there 
exists a close community of interest and a 
genuine spirit of co-operation, embracing 
our bank and trust company officers, direc- 
tors, financiers and leading business men, 
which is based primarily upon pride in the 
growth of this city and a jealous regard 
for its future growth and welfare. This 
spirit was fostered in the work of planning 
and making a success of the World’s Fair. 
It was emphasized more recently during the 
days and weeks following the October panic. 
Among banks and _ trust 
community of common 


companies this 
interest was tran- 
slated into more definite shape when all the 
representative trust companies joined the St. 
Louis Clearing House Association. Solely 
with the object in view of safeguarding 
against weak or unsafe practices the Clear- 
ing House organization has since then been 
made more effective by the establishment of 
an examination department under the man- 
agement of Clifford E. French, a former 
Federal bank examiner. The Clearing 
House’ recently appointed as assistant exam- 
iners former Assistant Manager Dean Lee 
of the Association and W. W. Smith of the 
trust department of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company and as assistant manager 
Arnold G. White. 


It is a foregone conclusion that the pres- 
tige which St. Louis enjoys as a banking 
and financial center throughout the South 
and Southwest will be materially increased 


by the establishment of such mutual and 
practical co-operation between all banks and 
trust companies. Many years have passed 
since the last bank failure in St. Louis and 
under this new arrangement the solidity and 
soundness of each bank and trust company 
in the Clearing House is doubly assured. 
So far as this city is concerned, the imme- 
diate effects of the recent currency shortage 
may be a temporary decrease in deposits, 
shrinkage in the items of loans and dis- 
counts, but the net result will be distinctly 
favorable to our banking and trust company 
institutions. Words of praise are received 
from correspondents either in persen or by 
letter from all sections of the Sovth and 
Southwest, as well as Mississippi valley 
States, because of the wise manner in which 
the recent situation was handled here. 











Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


The statement of financial condition of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company at 
the close of business February 14, 1908, 
shows how remarkably well business has 
been sustained in all departments. The re- 
sources and liabilities are: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans undoubtedly good on col- 


lateral security «...6.....506. $9,205,480.43 
Loans undoubtedly good on real 
GHGRRD. -GECOEEES zinc 00:04 did ee 877,300.72 


Other negotiable and non-nego- 
tiable paper and investment se- 
curities at present cash mar- 


a |. 5 5s 4.6 OS Maas xs <o 1,278,025.00 
Overdrafts by solvent customers 345.84 
Bonds and _ stocks at present 

cash market value .......... 6,625,175.49 
Real estate (company’s office 

building) at present cash mar- 

ee es car kg a's at8 oboe ie ae WSO 
Other real estate at its present 

cash market value .......... 142,856.52 
Purniture: and fixtures. .......  ssssecivere 
Safety deposit vaults ......... 72,000.00 
Due from other trust compan- 

ies and banks good on sight- 

OO TGR Ce eee 2,136,408.22 
Checks and other cash items .. 203,024.46 
Cash on hand (currency, gold, 

silver and other coin) ...... 2,510,660.39 
Ai 6GEREP TOEGOUTOOER ..cccvcceve 98,902.35 

ET VUE a «5 a d'@ Ki ae 0k Oran $23,150,179.42 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid in ....... . $3,000,000.00 
IR sos. 53s oes 2 Se Oe ee Ae 3,500,000.00 
Undivided profits less current ex- 

penses and taxes paid ....... 1,966,960.37 
Deposits subject to draft at sight 

by trust companies, banks 

ee ee eee 2,542,200.91 


Deposits subject to draft at sight 

by individuals and others, in- 

cluding demand certificates of 

IE bg han 4 ob biant ne < 00.6 06 306,906.58 
Time certificates of deposit 2,086,082.62 
eee eee er ee 3,719,344.01 
Debentures and real estate mort- 

gage bonds 
RN = I eS Sea i ems 
All other liabilities ...... eds 28,684.92 


nr 








UE a ik oa vee ee ee $23,150,179.42 
Total liability on surety bonds.. $4,999,810.60 





Stockholders of St. Louis Banks and Trust 


Companies 


Recent detailed publication of names of 
stockholders of St. Louis banks and trust 
companies shows that the market value of 
all such stocks aggregates $103,000,000. 
Thirty-six institutions have 414,500 shares 
of stock, and these shares are held by 7,608 
persons, the average individual holdings 
being 53.7 shares. About 702 persons own 
more than 50 per cent. of this stock. 
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Mercantile Trust Company 


The statement rendered February 14, by 
the Mercantile Trust Company reflects the 
splendid executive management of this com- 
pany and shows the following: 


RESOURCES. 
Pe a eee ee $15,458,634.00 
Rorstis peed ebOCksS.ic 2... sed 5,420,386.48 
Real estate (company’s bank 
building and office building 


Fe Reg ba nepareane ae 880,000.00 
Safe deposit vaults............ 250,000.00 
COREE WEOIENIOES . s 5gcs 235s 60,766.21 
Demand loans . -$3,930,455.50 
Cash and sight ex- 

CRANE: 5 655. 4,177,190.16 8,107,645.66 


$30,186,432.35 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.....:.... $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 6,533,134.50 
Unpaid dividends ............ 1,511.00 
Foreign exchange ............. 1,866,138.25 
tO a SS ee eerie ee y 1,155.00 


Deposit, demand. . .$9,750,074.65 
Deposits, time 9,034,418.95 18,784,493.60 


$30,186,432.35 


Bank and Trust Company Statements 

St. Louis is the first of large financial 
centers to report an increase in bank clear- 
ings since last October. Bradstreet’s shows 
that clearings increased here 2.6 per cent. for 
the week ending February 27, as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1907. In- 
dividual bank statements rendered February 
14 likewise reflect the strong position of our 
banks and trust companies. The summary 
shows expected decreases in certain items, 
as an aftermath of recent developments and 
which will soon be covered by promised 
gains. There has been a decided contrac- 
tion in loans and consequent declines in de- 
posits, aggregate cash and exchange. But 
since these statements were rendered there 
are distinct factors at work which make for 
general improvement. The total deposits of 
banks and trust companies in the St. Louis 
Clearing House on February 14 amounted 
to $250,908,191, as compared with $253,828,- 
644. Loans decreased $22,556,256, as com- 
pared with the December 3, 1907, statements. 


Cyrus P. Brown, president of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company of Providence, R. I, 
has been elected president of the Providence 
Clearing House Association. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


Ohio Bankers Oppose Government Guaran- 
tee of Deposits 

At a meeting of Group IX. of the Ohio 
Bankers’ Association a resolution was adopt 
ed and copies sent to all members of the 
State Legislature opposing all proposed legis- 
lation providing for the guarantee of de- 
posits. Andrew J. Frame of Waukesha, 
Wis., graphically described the workings of 
a system of Government guarantee of depos 
its, showing the menace to sound banking 
principles and other fallacies. The discus- 
sion which followed showed the bankers to 
be practically i 
to the 


unanimous in their opposition 
scheme. 


Commercial Savings & Trust Company in 
New Quarters 

The banking quarters formerly 
by the Cleveland Trust Company in the 
Williamson building, have been remodeled 
and were opened March 2 as the new home 
of the Commercial Savings & Trust 
pany. The assets of the company, 
was formerly known as the Dime 
aggregate $5,000,000. C. A. Post 
dent. 


occupied 


Com- 
which 
Bank, 


is presi- 


Bank and Trust Company Legislation 


Legislation will doubtless be enacted by 
the Ohio Legislature providing adequate su- 
pervision and examination for State banks, 
trust companies and other classes of insti- 
tutions. In the past the influence of private 
banking interests has been sufficiently power- 
ful to prevent the enactment of bills pro- 
posed by the Legislative Committee of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association. The recent bank- 
ing and financial developments, however, 
have created a demand for proper bank and 
trust company laws in the State which will 
doubtless be effective. The question of cash 
reserves. for State banks and trust com- 
panies is also being discussed. In Columbus 
a committee for revision of rules has been 
appointed by the Columbus Clearing House, 
which has been advocating a definite reserve 
basis for both State banks and trust 
panies as a requirement of admission. 


com- 


George G. Shepard was elected first 
vice-president; Felix. M. Woolworth, third 
vice-president; and William J. Maxwell, sec- 
retary of the Niagara Falls Trust Company 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 


Cash Reserve Law Proposed for Maryland 
Trust Companies and Banks 

A bill is pending in the Legislature of 
Maryland which proposes to establish cash 
reserves for trust companies in this State 
of 15 per cent. against deposit liabilities, of 
which 5 per cent., at least, must be main- 
tained in cash and 10 per cent. may be held 
on deposit in Baltimore or New York banks. 
It is a well-known fact that the trust com- 
panies of this city, although not obliged to 
maintain a legal reserve, have voluntarily 
and as a matter of sound banking practice, 
maintained a cash reserve equal and in some 
cases higher than required under the pro- 
posed law. This reserve provision is incor- 
porated in the draft of a general banking bill 
submitted by the Maryland State Bankers’ 
Association. It is the result of special com- 
mittee work, conferences between officials of 
banks and trust companies and is understood 
to have the general approval of all con- 
There is no disposition on the part 
of the trust companies of this city to op- 


pose the 


cerned. 
reserve requirement. They regard 
legal requirement as an added as- 
surance to the public that trust companies 
are conducted 


such a 


with consideration to 


The people of this 
city received an excellent demonstration of 
the strength and excellent management of 
our trust companies during the recent period 
of currency shortage. There was not the 
slightest anxiety as to the well-being of any 
local bank, or trust company and it is a 
matter of record*that the latter contributed 
most substantially toward tiding over all dif- 
ficulties and voluntarily assuming responsi- 
bilities to carry us through the dark days. 
The trust companies have become powerful 
factors in the local banking field and have 
accumulated large deposits. As against these 
liabilities they have consistently held ade- 
quate reserves so that the enactment of the 
legal 15 per cent. reserve will not call for 
any material change of policy or withdrawal 
of cash supplies. 

Upon one feature of the proposed banking 
bill, which also provides for the creation of 
a State Banking Department, the trust com- 
panies were justified in making objection. 
This was the provision that the cost of such 
supervision shall be maintained by a special 
tax upon banks and trust companies. Under 
this clause the trust companies were placed 


every 
safety and conservatism. 
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in the position of assuming the major por: 
tion of expense. A compromise has been 
reached by which the supervisory power ex 
tends only over the banking and savings de 
partments. Provisions are also made in the 
bill for investments of savings funds. 


Maryland Trust Company 

It is stated that prominent interests identi- 
fied with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are 
to become associated with the Maryland 
Trust Company in the future. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has been interested in the 
company since its reorganization, and two 
of its officers, President Oscar Murray, and 
Fourth Vice-President and Treasurer J. V. 
McNeal, are on the board of directors, as 
well as two Baltimore & Ohio directors— 
James Speyer of New York and Joseph R. 
Foard of Baltimore. 


Taxation of Trust Companies 

[wo bills are pending in the Maryland 
Legislature designed to increase the revenue 
from taxation of banks and trust companies. 
The Gans bill continues the present method 
of taxation with some changes. The market 
value of the bank or trust company stock is 
considered in arriving at the gross assess 
ment, deducting value of real estate, holdings 
of city stock and all other taxable securities 
already taxed. The Willis bill is more rad- 
ical and does not grant any deductions or 
credits, save on real estate. 


Annual Meeting of Mercantile Trust 
& Deposit Company 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
30 directors were chosen. The only change 
was the election of Mr. Wm. B. Oliver, who 
succeeds Capt. Frederick M. Colston. Mr 
Oliver had been previously elected by the 
directors. The members of the Executive 
Committee are Wm. H. Blackford, Law- 
rence Riggs, Aubrey Pearre, Blanchard 
Randall, James T. Woodward and Walter 


Bri ¢ ks. 


Kansas City Bank to Reopen 

Having been closed since December 5, the 
National Bank of Commerce of Kansas City 
is to reopen its doors Monday, March 30, in 
its own quarters in the Commerce building. 
W. B. Ridgely of Washington, comptroller 
of the currency, will be its president. Ed 
ward Ridgely, a brother, will be cashier and 
George T. Cutts, the government receiver 
now in charge, first vice-president. 


New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 
New York and the South 


There appears to be considerable con- 
fusion of sentiment and facts in regard to 
the recent relations between the banks of 
the South and New York City banks carry- 
ing their reserve balances and deposits. In 
this city there is a general appreciation of 
the attitude of New York banking institu- 
tions in depleting their reserves and _ utiliz- 
ing the re-enforcements of cash from ex- 
ports and the Treasury in meeting not only 
their obligations in other parts of the coun- 


try but even in discounting paper at the 


time there were heavy runs in progress 

j report of the Comptroller of Currency 
shows that there was no _ discrimination 
against the banks of the South by New 
York banking institutions. Bankers of this 
city are inclined to accord New York every 
meed of praise for the manner in which the 
recent attack was met and_ successfully 
countered. 

Now that the facts are fairly well in hand 
it is gratifying to point to the record of 
Southern States during the past four 
months. The failures have been few and 
insignificant. No prominent cr_ well-estab- 
lished bank or trust company has closed its 
doors. Moreover, it is true that the banks 
of the South were in excellent position to 
meet exceptional demands because of their 
high reserve accumulations. There is at the 
present time more money in Southern banks 
than before the panic and bank accounts are 
not only being increased, but new accounts 
are being steadily received. This applies es- 
pecially to New Orleans. The banks and 
trust companies here are upon a basis of 
sclidity and strength. 


An Important Chairmanship 

The recent election of Hugh McCloskey, 
vice-president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, to the chairmanship of the board 
of directors of the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company is of considerable interest 
to the financial community of this city. Mr. 
McCloskey is one of the best known business 
and financial men of the city. He has been 
practically placed at the head of the Railway 
& Light Company’s affairs to straighten out 
conditions existing there. 
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Trust Company Co-operation 

Trust company interests of this and other 
leading southern cities are taking a more 
keen interest in the work of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, American Bankers’ 
tion. They are in favor of closer co-opera- 
tion between trust companies in order to 
carry out the highest principles and rules 
governing proper trust company operation. 
It is realized that the trust company as an 
institution is still in its infancy, and with 
proper State laws and able men at the helm 
the movement should become more popular 
in southern States than in the past. The 
trust companies rendered very effective aid 
during the recent difficulties, not only in 
the larger cities of New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Savannah, Nashville, Mobile 
and elsewhere, but in smaller communities 
where trust companies have become popular 


Southern States 


The need of a new State banking law and 
adequate machinery for examinations is be 
ing generally commented upon by Georgia 
bankers. The existing law is regarded as 
defective as shown by the disclosures in re- 
gard to the Exchange Bank of Macon. 
Banking interests are determined to secure 
a revised banking code which will provide 
thorough examinations and prevent wildcat 
banking operations. 

The merger of the Charlotte Trust Com 
pany of Charlotte, N. C., with the Charlotte 
National Bank has become effective, and the 
new Charlotte National Bank begins its ex 
istence with fine prospects and a greatly 
increased line of depositors. 

At an election held by the stockholders of 
the Southern Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., recently, the following named officers 
were chosen: W. M. Kavanaugh, president; 
A. C. Read, vice-president; J. R. Vinson, 
secretary and treasurer; J. E. Parsons, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer; J. H. Car- 
michael, counsel. 

Chester Thrisher has been elected cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank & Trust Company of 
Austin, Tex. 

The Birmingham Trust & Savings Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala., published a statement 
February 14, which shows total resources 
in excess of $4,500,000. The statement of 
August 22, 1907, showed the total resources 
of the Birmingham Trust & Savings Com- 
pany at that time to be $4,698,560.64, which 
compared with the resources to-day, shows 
a diminution through the panic period of 
less than $200,000. 


Associa . 
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One of the Leading Trust Companies 
of the South 

The Bank of Commerce & Trust Com- 
pany of Memphis, one of the 
strongest and leading banking institutions of 
the South. The statement of February 14 
gives evidence of exceptional growth. The 
capital stock is $1,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $529,000; title guaranty con- 
tingency fund, $31,276; general contingency 
fund, $65,810; net earnings from January 1, 
1908, less expenses paid, $54,201; deposits, 
$6,421,564; and total liabilities, $8,646,450. 
Of the assets $4,398,000 is carried in time 
loans and $2,573,000 in cash and sight ex- 


change. 


Tenn., is 


The Bank of Commerce & Trust Company 
is one of the ablest managed and most pro- 
gressive banking institutions in the South. 
Its officers. are: J. T. Fargason, president; 
Jno. H. Watkins, vice-president; Fred’k 
Fowler, vice-president; S. J. Shepherd, trust 
officer; Jas. H. Fisher, secretary; E. L. Rice, 
cashier; L. S. Gwin, assistant cashier. 


Corporation Bonds 

The American Guaranty Company of Chi- 
cago has issued an instructive booklet con- 
taining practical suggestions regarding cor- 
poration bonds; their issue, preparation, val- 
idity and legality. The preparation of cor- 
poration bonds is fully explained, together 
with the services performed by trust 
panies as trustee for bondholders 
execution of deed of trust. The description 
embraces first mortgage bonds, collateral 
trust bonds, convertible bonds or redeemable 
stock. The ‘advantage of employing trust 
companies in various 


com- 
and the 


capacities as 
trustee or registrar is shown. 


agent, 
The Ameri- 
can Guaranty Company sets forth the facil- 
ities offered in connection with corporation 
bonds. 


Deposits First National Bank, Chicago 

In view of recent conditions the increase 
in the deposits of the First National Bank 
of Chicago from $87,000,000 on January 2, 
1908, to $102,000,000 on February 14, is par- 


ticularly interesting. The last official state- 
ment discloses exceptional increases. The 
totals assets are $125,750,14I. 

The statement of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, which is affiliated with the First 
National, shows total deposits of $30,528,103. 








Denver 


Bank statements of February 14 reflect a 
decided improvement in this city and show 
an exceptionally strong reserve position. 
The average percentage of reserve in the 
seven banks of Denver is 48 per cent., with 
total cash and sight exchange of $22,252,967. 
Total deposits on February 14 amounted to 
$47,411,132, revealing an increase during the 
past seven months. 

The Continental Trust Company in its 
last statement showed resources of $1,066,- 
279, including United States and other bonds, 
cash and exchange of $453,656. 

A new banking and trust company is be- 
ing organized in Denver with a capital of 
$100,000. Hattie V. Rothberger will be 
president. Among those interested are Ar- 
thur E. Van Deusen, formerly of the Ely 
Trust Company of Ely, Nev., and John C. 
Teller of Denver. 


A Successful Oklahoma Bank & Trust 
Company 

The Columbia Bank & Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., the largest capitalized 
State bank in Oklahoma, published an ex- 
cellent statement March 6, 1908. The de- 
pesits are protected by the Depositors’ 
Guarantee Fund of the State. The state- 
ment shows among liabilities, capital of $200,- 
000; profits, $8,677, and deposits of $307,059; 
total $515,737. The resources include $264,- 
165 loans and discounts; $50,012 bonds and 
warrants, and $196,790 cash and sight ex- 
change. 


New System of Bank Examination in Kansas 

Bank Commissioner J. Q. Royce of Kan- 
Sas announces that hereafter each bank 
under his supervision will be examined two 
times, instead of one, each year. There will 
be eight examiners, each delegated to a cer- 
tain territory and responsible for a certain 
number of banks. Two days will be devoted 
by an examiner in the examination of each 
bank. 


Irving National Exchange, N. Y. 

Under date of February 14 the Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank makes the following 
admirable statement: Loans and discounts, 
$14,891,641; stocks and securities, $1,127,530; 
due from banks, $1,272,768; cash, $5,666,204 ; 
capital, $2,000,000; surplus and net profits, 
$1,267,601; gross deposits $18,913,668; total 
resources, $25,481,602. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


The California Bank Commissioner has 
completed a summary of reports sent by all 
the banks of California conducting business 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission, 
exclusive of National banks, showing their 
financial condition at the close of business, 
December 28, 1907. The 500 banks reporting 
show an aggregate of resources of $587,- 
795,157.13. 

The total resources of all the banks, ac- 
cording to the statements sent showing their 
condition, July 31, 1907, were $623,122,- 
610.71; due depositors at that time, $483,- 
128,851.09. Much of the apparent shrinkage 
is undoubtedly due to the suspension of sev- 
eral banks between July 31 and December 
28, the resources of which were included in 
the report of the former data, but not in the 
latter one. 

The Legislative Conimittee, appointed to 
review the banking laws of the State, has 
begun its work of overhauling the laws gov- 
erning banks and banking in California. 
Senator Leavitt of Alameda is chairman. 

The stockholders of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco have re-elected the 
former board of directors, consisting of 
Isaias W. Hellman, C. de Guigne, William L. 
Gerstle, I. W. Hellman, Jr., James L. Flood, 
Timothy Hopkins, John D. _ Spreckels, 
George A. Pope, Jacob Stern, Charles Hol- 
brook, A. H. Payson, J. Henry Meyer, 
Charles G. Lathrop and E. S. Heller. The 
old officers have been re-elected. 

The hope of rehabilitating the California 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company’s bank, and 
of organizing a holding company in which 
the stockholders would join with depositors, 
was virtually abandoned at a meeting of the 
directors of the Depositors’ Association. 


Manufacturing Interests in Los Angeles 

One of the things that is imminent in the 
development of Los Angeles is the increase 
of manufacturing industries. The growth 
of manufacturing during the last five years 
has been no small factor in the success of 
the city, and the work already accomplished 
in that direction has been sufficient to 
demonstrate that a large and profitable field 
lies open for exploitation; that more atten- 
tion should be given to it goes without say- 
ing. Actual production as against specula- 
tion is to be the dominant note in the de- 
velopment of the Southwest during the next 
decade—Los Angeles Financier. 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Successful Management of Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Company 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., has paid an extra divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on earnings for 1907. 
The company, which does a general banking 
business, pays routine dividends of 1% per 
cent. a quarter or six per cent. a year. At 
the close of the fiscal year in December, it 
makes an extra disbursement. That date 
fell in the middle of the crisis and the di- 
rectors decided to defer disbursement until 
the situation cleared. The banking develop- 
ments in Spokane, however, have been so 
gratifying that the directors have paid an 
extra dividend of 10 per cent. The bank 
is Carrying over a 40 per cent. reserve. 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust Company 
was formed 18 years ago by J. P. M. Rich- 
ards, the president, who has been actively in 
charge of its affairs ever since. The capital 
is $100,000, with surplus and undivided profits 
of $271,000. The directors have decided to 
increase the capital to $300,000, leaving the 
surplus and profits as at present. That will 
give a gross working capital of nearly $600,- 
ooo. . Present shareholders will be allowed to 
subscribe to the new stock at par, and it is 
expected that practically all will be thus 
taken up. 

The trust company’s annex building is rap- 
idly nearing completion. Its features include 
the largest and most secure vault system on 
the Pacific coast. There are 20 vaults, 
weighing 1,000,000 pounds and _ costing, 
equipped, $50,000. The officers are: J. P. M. 
Richards, president; Henry M. Richards, 
vice-president; R. B. Paterson, second vice- 
president; R. L. Rutter, secretary; Herbert 
Witherspoon, George Pettet, Ernest Wienss, 
assistant secretaries. 


National Bank Changes to Trust Company 

The People’s National Bank of Muncie, 
Ind., has decided to give up its Federal 
charter and to do business instead under a 
State trust company charter. The capital 
stock will remain at $100,000. The officers 
will be: H. M. Winans, president; C. H. 
Ellis, vice-president; and A. H. Kluse, sec- 
retary. The name will be People’s Trust 
Company. 


NEW JERSEY 
Toms River——Ocean County Trust Com- 
pany. with a capital stock of $100,000, has 
received its certificate to do business. 


Pacific Northwest 


3y an order of the Circuit Court the mer- 
ger will be completed between the old Ore- 
gon Trust & Savings Bank of Portland, 
Ore., with the German-American Bank. 
The re-organization of the latter has been 
completed with a capital of $400,000. The 
new bank will liquidate the Oregon Trust 
& Savings Bank, and pay all creditors in 
full within two years, under the order of 
the Court. 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma, 
Wash., reports, under date of February 14, 
1908, a cash reserve of 50% per cent. The 
total resources are $3,046,947; capital and net 
undivided profits, $455,000; deposits, $2,591,- 
764. 

Harry A. Flood, president of the Trustee 
Company of Spokane, announces the third 
quarterly dividend for unit holders amount 
ing to $25,000, payable March Io. 

The Western Oregon Trust Company of 
Portland has moved into new quarters in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, en- 
larging its facilities for business. The com 
pany is officered as follows: President, W 
S. Bridges; vice-president, E. B. Clark; and 
secretary, me Jones. 

The Security Savings & Trust Company of 
Portland has taken possession of its new 
banking quarters in the ten-story Corbett 
Building. The equipment and interior ar- 
rangement are handsomely designed. . 


American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

The American National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., makes a good showing in its report 
of February 14, “which shows an increase 
in surplus and profits from December 3, 
1907, of $24,000. The capital is $1,000,000; 
surplus and profits, $578,285; deposits, $3,- 
612,930; and total liabilities and assets of 
$6,616,213. W. W. Berry is president; A. H 
Robinson, vice-president; and N. P. Le 
Sueur, cashier 


Trust Company Liquidates National Bank 

The Powell Trust Company of Newport 
News, Va., has arranged to liquidate the 
affairs of the Newport News National Bank. 
The trust company will also occupy the 
former quarters of the Newport News Na- 
tional Bank and conduct banking, real es- 
tate and insurance departments. 
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q The Burroughs Company never forgets 
a user—and helps and protects him 
every day, any where, all the time. 


g Our Inventions Department em- 
ploys more people—spends more 
money —in testing and perfecting 
new ideas than all other adding 
machine companies combined. It 
holds ‘more patents with a larger 
number of claims than all other 
companies. 

@ This insures to you the use of a 
machine of the widest adaptability 





to your needs. 

@ This company does more through its Business System Department to 
help its users get the greatest, widest use out of their machines than all 
other companies combined. 


@ There is a reason why we traded out over a thousand machines made by 
other companies in the past year, at a fraction of their purchase price. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Block $0, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


DELUGED 


With inquiries regarding our FREE OFFER of a $5.co 


business book and a $3.00 business magazine. 
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If you have not already obtained your free copy of Dicksee’s 
Auditing (or if preferred—any other business book—worth 
$5.00) and a free subscription to the highest priced and highest 
grade business magazine—The Journal of Accountancy—you 
had better accept our FREE OFFER before it is too late. 
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If you don’t see how valuable Dicksee’s Auditing and The 
\, Journal of Accountancy can be to you, it will cost you 


, &s 


only 2C© tobe shown. Let us show you!!! 


' The Accountancy Publishing Company 


42 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK 


Our book list ts yours for a postal. 





We can supply you with any bustness book. 
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RERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 
EXECUTORS, ETC. 


benefit of trust companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, 


Pr enett oft NOTICE: This directory is published each month for the 


transfer and register agents, who require legal representation in different 


cities or localities. 


Every firm or counsellor included in this directory has been 


recommended by the representative trust companies of the city in which the firm 
or counsellor is located. The attorneys contained in this directory are especially 
qualified to represent trust companies’ and banks’ and mercantile interests 
throughout the country in the various legal capacities necessary. 


ARKANSAS. 
M. B. ROSE. Lawyer, 


Rooms 10 and 11 Kohn Bidg., Little Rock, 
Ark.; and No. 311 Main St., Argenta, Ark. 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Bstate 
law, German and French interpreter in office. 
Notary in office. Acts %s Attorney for non- 
resident corporations. Ali business given spe- 
cial personal attention. Refers to German 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; Exchange 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; State Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; W. B. Worthen 
& Co., Bankers, Little Rock, Ark.; Rock City 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Twin City 
Bank, Argenta, Ark. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. 
ROGERS, CUTHBERT & ELLIS, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 

Address Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Members of the firm Henry T. Rogers, Lu- 
cius M. Cuthbert. Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. 
Johnson, Pierpont Fuller and George A. 
H. Fraser. References: Trust Company of 
America, Central Trust Company, The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York 
City; The United States National Bank, Den- 


ver, Col. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington. 
SAULSBURY, PONDER & CURTIS, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 
909 Market street, Wilmington, Del. 
Counsel for: The Equitable Guarantee & 
Trust Co., The Union National Bank of Wil- 
mington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 
TUCKER & KENYON, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 

908-10 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members of firm: Charles Cowles Tucker and 
J. Miller Kenyon. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
and Company. Refer to American Security 
and Trust Company; National Safe Deposit 
Savings and Trust Company: Washington 
Loan and Trust Company; American Nation- 
al Bank and all other local banks and Trust 
Companies. 


EDWIN S. CLARKSON, 


U. S. and Foreign Patents. Trademarks and 
Copyrights. 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 
Correspondence with attorneys _ solicited. 
Reference: Second National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. 
JOHN W. DODGE, 
Attorney and Counseler-at-Law, Realty Bldg. 
Representing People’s Bank and Trust Co.; 
Florida Life Insurance Co.; R. G. Dun & Co. 
and St. John’s Trust Co. 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa. 
F. M. SIMONTON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address: Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 


BROWN & RANDOLPH 


Attorneys at Law. Atlanta, Ga. 

Corporation and Commercial Law, General 
Counsel Atlanta Savings Bank; Division 
Counsel Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


IDAHO. 
Boise. 
NEAL & KINYON, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
Suite 305-308, Sonna Bldg.. Boise, Idaho. 
Members of firm: C. F. Neal, B. F. Neal 
and F. B. Kinyon. Refers to: Capital State 
Bank of Boise. 





ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. 
DUPEE, JUDAH, WILLARD & WOLF, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
Counsel for The Corn Exchange National 
Bank; The Northern Trust Co., of Chicago. 


INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne. 
VESEY & VESEY, 
Address: Couft and Berry Sts., Fort Wayne. 
Members of firm: William J. Vesev and 
Allen J. Vesey. Attorneys for Fort Wayne 
Trust Co., Tri-State Loan and Trust Co., First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne. Refer to First 
National Bank, Cleveland: Marine National 
Bank, Cleveland; The Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Company. Cleveland; The Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company Cleveland. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


PERCY N. BOOTH. 
Counsellor-at-Law, 

Kenyon Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
General Civil Practice. 
Specialty: Corporation Law. 
References: United States Trust Com- 

pany, Fidelity Trust Company. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans. 
FARRAR, JONAS & KRUITSCHNITT. 
Address: Suite 1114 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: “Crite- 
rion.” Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans. 

































































MARYLAND 
Baltimore. 
GANS & HAMAN, 
Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-1155 Calvert Building. 

Meauvers of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Vernon Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut; associates, John P. Horsey, Charles Mar- 
kell, Jr. London, 1 Great Winchester St., E. 


.C. Cable address, ‘‘Namah.” Refer to: In- 


ternational Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


SAMS & JOHNSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 

References: First National Bank; National 

Mechanics Bank; National Bank of Balti- 

more; Wilson, Colston & Company; N. W. 

James & Company; Robins Paper Com- 

pany. 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit 


BOWEN, DOUGLAS, WHITING & MURFIN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
614-619 Moffat Building. 

Members of firm: Herbert Bowen, Samuel 
T. Douglas, Frederick W. Whiting, James O. 
Murfin, George B. Perry. References: Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Union Trust Company and 
Detroit Trust Company of Detroit. 


Grand Rapids. 
CRANE & NORRIS, 


1005-9 Michigan Trust Building. Albert 
Crane—Mark Norris. Cable Address—Cranest. 
Refer to National City Bank, Kent County 
Savings Bank, Michigan Trust Company. 


KNAPPEN, KLEINHANS & KNAPPEN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 

317 Michigan Trust Company Bldg. Mem- 
bers of firm: Loyal E. Knappen, Jacob Klein- 
hans, Stuart E. Knappen. Cable Address, 
““Knaphans.”’ 

Counsel for: Fourth National Bank, Grand 
Rapids Railway Company. 








Port Huron. 
MOORE, BROWN, MILLER & LADD, 
Attorneys and Counsellors. 
25-27-29 White Building. 
Members of firm: George G. Moore, Fred- 
erick B. Brown, Norman I. Miller and Sanford 
W. Ladd. References: First National Ex- 
change Bank, Commercial Bank 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson. 
J. H. THOMPSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Gray-McWillie suilding, 118 Congress 


street. 
McWILLIE & THOMPSON. 


Corporation Law. General Practice. Refer 
by permission to Farmers Loan & ‘1'rust Com- 
pany of New York. 





Rosedale. 
CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 
Firm members: Charles Scott, E. H. Woods, 
A. Y. Scott. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis. 
BRYAN & CHRISTIE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Commonwealth Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Counsel for Commonwealth Trust Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wilmington 
Herbert McClammy, 
Attorney-at-Law, Wilmington, N. C. 
Refers to Southern National Bank, Mur- 
chison National Bank, Atlantic Trust & 
Banking Company and Atlantic National 
Bank, Wilmington, N. C. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland. 
WHITE, JOHNSON, McCASLIN & CAN- 
NON, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
1416-1421 Williamson Building. 

Refer to: First National Bank, Cleveland; 
Market National Bank, Cleveland; The Citi- 
zens’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 
The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 


Cincinnati 


MOULINIER, BETTMAN & HUNT, 

Address: First National Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. Firm Members: Edward P. Mouli- 
nier, Alfred Bettman, Graham P. Hunt. Re- 
fer to: S. Kuhn & Sons, Bankers, Cincinnati, 
The Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, and Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffith & Co., accountants, New York, Lon- 
don and Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Lawton. 


HAMMONDS BROS. & CO. 


Fiduciary and Legal Business. 
A. E. Hammonds, General Counsel. 
Citizens Bidg., Lawton, Okla. 

Refer to: Citizen’s Bank, Lawton, Okla.; 
State National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Shaw- 
nee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; First 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Bank of 
Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 


OREGON. 
Portland. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
President and manager of The Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 240 Washing- 
ton Street, Portland, Oregon. Refers to Uni- 


ted States Mortgage & Trust Company, 56 
Cedar Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown 
MARCUS 8S. HOTTENSTEIN 
Attorney-at-Law 

Commonwealth Building, Allentown, Pa. 
Also Member of Philadelphia Bar. Attention given 
to Legal and Fiduciary Business in Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania. Kefers to Merchants Nationa! 


Bank, or any other Bank, or any Trust Company, in 
Allentown, Pa. 











Johnstown. 
CHARLES C. GREER, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
References: Johnstown Trust Company and 
First National Bank. 


Pittsburg. 
GEORGE MACHLIN HOSACK, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
Park Building. 
Refers to any Pittsburg trust company. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence. 
VINCENT, BOSS & BARNEFIELD 


Counsellors-at-Law. 
Address: 49 Custom TT Street, Providence, 


Members. of firm: Walter B. Vincent, Henry 
M. Boss, Jr., Ralph T. Barnefield. General 
Practice, Corporation and Commercial Law. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston. 
SMYTHE, LEE & FROST, 

Nos. 7 and 9 Broad street, Charleston, S. C. 

Refer to: Bank of Charleston, N. B. A., 
Charleston, So. Ca.; Dime Savings Bank, 
Charleston, So. Ca.; Henry W. Frost & Co., 
Charleston, So. Ca. and Savannah, Ga.; Pel- 
zer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, So. Ca.; 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; August Belmont & Co., New 
York City; Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York City; Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., New York City; Francis Beidler & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. Local attorneys for the Brad- 
street Co. 


VIRGINIA. 
Newport News. 

GEO. N. WISE, 
Attorney-at-Law, Newport News, Va. 
References: Newport News National Bank, 
Schmelz Brothers, Bankers. 

Norfolk. 


JEFFRIES, WOLCOTT & WOLCOTT, 
John L. Jeffries. 

Harry K. Wolcott. Edward W. Wolcott. 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Atlantic 
Trust Building, Norfolk, Va. 
General Practice. Collections. Deposi- 
tions before Gilmer T. Elliott, Notary Pub- 
lic and Commissioner of Deeds for N. Y., 
N. C. and Ohio. Norfolk References; Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Atlantic Trust Deposit 
Co., and any Bank, Trust Company, Judge 

or Business House. 
Richmond. 
H. W. GOODWYN, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 

Careful attention to all kinds of legal busi- 
ness. A thoroughly equipped collection de- 
partment. Refers to all judges, clerks and 
ministerial officers of the Courts of Rich- 
mond and vicinity, State and Federal; all 
Banks and reputable business firms of Rich- 
mond. References: in all important com- 
mercial centers in the United States on 


application. 
CANADA. 
Toronto. 


BICKNELL, MORINE, BAIN & STRATHY 
Barristers, Soliciters. etc. 
Imperial Bank Chambers, 

Cor. Wellington St., & Leader Lane, tg ond . 
Members of firm: ..ames Bicknell, K. C.; Hon A 
B. Morine. K. C.;(of Ontario, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfonn4land Bars) Alfred Bicknell, James W. 
Bain, Gerard B Strathy. 

General Solicitors for Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Counsel for Canadian Bankers Association. Cable 
address, “Bicknell, Toronto” Codes A. B. C.4*D. 
Liebers and Western Union References: Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Toronto. Ontario; Central Truet 
Company of New York: Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 


BLAKE, LASH & CASSELS, 


Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce Bidg., Corner 

King and Jordan Sts., Toronto. 

Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.: Z. A. 
Lash, K. C.; Walter Cassels, K. C.; ‘W. H. 
Blake, K. C.; A. W. Anglin, T. D. Law, Ww. 
a. Kerr, ‘Walter Gow, Miller Lash, R. Cc. 
H. Cassels. George H. Cassels. Solicitors 
for: National Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian 

nk of Commerce, etc. Cable address, 
“Blakes,”’ Toronto. 
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MALONE, MALONE & LONG, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers, 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 
and Colburne BSts., Toronto, Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K. C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 

Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, The Central Canada Loan & 
Savings Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, The Provident In- 
vestment Company. 


Montreal 


McGIBBON, CASGRAIN. MITCHELL 
& SURVEYER. 


Canada Life Bldg.,. Montreal, Can. 
Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, K. 
c., Victor E. Mitchell, Edouard Surveyer, 


A. Chase Casgrain, Joseph W. Weldon, Errol 
M. McDougall. 


Cable address: “Montgibb.” 
Counsel for The Royal Trust Company, 


National Trust Company, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Standard Oil Company, 
Pullman Company, American Locomotive 
Company. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax. 
T. F. TOBIN, LL. B., 


Barrister and Solicitor, 
Rooms 8 and 9, Herald Building, Halifax. 
Foreign Collections. Estates and General] 
Business promptly attended to. Refer to 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Eastern Trust 
Company. 


MANITOBA. 
Winnipeg. 


CAMPBELL, PITBLADO, HOSKIN & 
GRUNDY. 


CAMPBELL, PITBLADO, GRUNDY & 
BENNEST. 


Barristers, etc. 

Firm members: Hon. Colin H. Campbell, K. 
C. (Attorney General of Manitoba); Isaac 
Pitblado, LL B. A. Erskine Hoskin, B. C. L.; 
H. P. Brundy E. H. Bennest. 

Address: Bank of Hamilton Chambers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Cable address: “‘Camfords.” 

Solicitors for Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration, Bank of Hamilton, Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Landed Banking & Loan 
Company, etc. 

Commercial and Company Law a specialty. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Calgary 
LOUGHEED & BENNETT, 


Barristers, Solicitors. Advocates, etc. 

Firm: Hon. J. A. Lougheed, K. C.; R. B. 
Bennett, LL. B.; H. A. Allison, LL. B. 

Cables: Lougheed. Calgary. 
Solicitors for: Bank of Montreal, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, Irrigation and British Columbia Land 
Department, R. G. Dun & Company, Royal 
Trust Company, Union Trust Company, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, Massey Harris Company. 








| 
| 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for col- 


lections in their respective cities. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham............... Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$225,000. Arthur W. Smith, President; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for hand- 
ling collections. 

Nisan csscsissascsaccued City Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $400,000. EE. J. Buck, President; A, I. 
Selden, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA 


IIE <0 sine. sninintion The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profit, 
$135,000. Ernest H. May, President; R. I. Rogers, Cashier; 
Special facilities for collections. 

| TT The San Joaquin Valley Bank—Capital $264,300. Surplus $200,000. 
Joseph Fyfe, President. R. B. Teefy, Cashier. Careful attention 
and prompt returns for al! collections. 


COLORADO 


IE ic iccisonstcscinianninned Continental Trust Company—Cap:tal $300,000. Wm. E. Hughes, 
President. General Trust Company and Banking Business. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport.................. The City National Bank — Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. Frank Miller, President; Charles E. Hough, Cashier ; 
H. B. Terrill, Asst. Cashier. Collections receive special attention 
and made on favorable terms. 


GEORGIA 
PIO... cacsncineioond The National Bank of Augusta—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000. 
Undivided profits $125,000. L.C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford, 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


IDAHO 


I ienicniits ins uehsneeiane The Boise City National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits, $175,000.00. U.S. Depositary. F.R. Coffin, President, and 
J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier. 


lOWA 
WatetlO0 sic c.cdissescsistal Black Hawk National Bank—Capital and surplus $200,000. F. F. 


McElhinney, President; Chas. M. Knoop, cashier. Send us your 
business; it will have careful and prompt attention. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisvillle..........0...0006. The American National Bank of Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers of the country. Lo- 
gan C. Murray, President. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore................... First National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profits 
$475,000. Deposits $6,500,000. J. D. Ferguson, President; H. B. 
Wilcox, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want. 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IE iti cniegnscubatons The Eliot National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice- 
President. 

PING. ni icicccescsatagid The Holyoke National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and undivid- 


ed profits over $230,000 (all earned). Prompt attention to col- 
lections. On “the Roll of Honor.” 
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MEXICO 


City of Mexico United States and Mexican Trust Company (apartado 2264) Mex- 
ico,D. F. A. E. Stilwell, President ; S. W. Rider, Manager Mexico 


City office. 
MICHIGAN 


Battle Creel: The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President. L. 
T. Karcher, Cashier. 

Detroit State Savings Bank —Capital and Surplus $2,000,000.00. 


Grand Rapids............. The Grand Rapids National Bank. United States Depwsitary. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus and profits $149,000. President, 
Dudley E. Waters. Cashier, Frank M. Davis. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City Commerce Trust Company—Capital $1,000,000. Undivided profits 
$30,000. W. S. Woods, President; W. T. Kemper, Vice-President; 
H. C .Schwitzgebel, Secretary and Treasurer. Collections promptly 
made and remitted for on day of payment. K. C. Correspondent 
National Bank of Commerce. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson First National Bank. Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. Collections 
a specialty and remitted foron day of payment. E. T. Bell, 
President; R. J. Nelden, Cashier. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus $300,000. Presi- 
dent, W. G. Phelps; Cashier, A. J. Parsons. 

Buffalo The Peoples Bank. — Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and Profits 
$230,000,00. Deposits $4,000,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President ; 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 

Syracuse Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H.S. Holden, President; 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 


Cincinnati The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company—Capital $500,000, 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, President; A. B. Vorheis, 
Vice-President; R. A. Koehler, Secretary and Treasurer; Edgar 
Stark, Trust Officer. 

Cleveland The Citizens Savings and Trust Co.—The oldest and largest trust 
company in Ohio. Capital and Surplus $6,000,000. Assets over 
$42,000,000. Four per cent. interest paid on idle funds. 

Columbus The Capital Trust Company.—Capital $400,000. W. D. Gilbert, 
President; A. W. Mackenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. Invites Central 
Ohio busiuess. 


Hamilton The Second National Bank. Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits $153,714.00. Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. 
Sohngen, Vice President; John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a 
specialty. 

Springfield The First National Bank.—Capital '$400,000. Surplus and profits, 
$250,000. Oscar F. Martin, President; George W. Winger,C ashier. 
All business entrusted to us will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


Toledo The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co.—Capital $600,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Jas. J. Robison, President. E. H. Cady, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver Beaver Trust Co.— Capital $300,000. Surplus $50,000. Offers special 
collection facilities. Jesse R. Leonard, President; Charles M. 
Hughes, Treasurer. 

Harrisburg First National Bank.— Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $466,000. Collections have the personal attention of an 
officer of the bank. We remit on day of payment. 
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Lancaster The Farmers Trust Company—jJ. W. B. Bausman, President; C. 
A. Fon Dermith, Treasurer. We solicit accounts of Banks, Trust 
Companies, Merchants and Corporations. 

Philadelphia Farmers & Mechanics National Bank—Organized 1807. Capital $2,- 
000,000. Surplus $1,000,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 

Pittsburg The Bank of Pittsburg N. A.—Oldest Bank in the United States west 
of the Alleghany mountains. Correspondents in all the important 
cities in the United States and hundreds of direct connections in 
Western Pennsylvania and contiguous territory. 

The Farmers National Bank. Isaac Eckert, President; W. L. Davis, 
Cashier. We make a specialty of prompt presentation and prompt 
returns of all items entrusted to our care. 

York Trust Co.—Capital, $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius, 
President; Smyser Williams, Vice President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas- 
urer. Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Atlantic National Bank—Capital $225,000.Surplus $112,000. Deposits 
over $2,300,000. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 


Island. 
TENNESSEE 


Nashville The American National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and 
Profits earned $500,000. W. W. Berry, President; N. P. Le Sueur, 
Cashier. Collections a specialty. 

Memiphis...............ce000 Union and Planters Bank and Trust Co. Capital and surplus 
$1,650,000. S. P. Read, President; J. D. McDowell, Cashier. Collec- 
tions a specialty. 


TEXAS 


SID apcsbccscutucoccunborial Trust Company of Dallas—Capital $200,000; undivided profits $100,- 
000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H. A. Kahler, President; 
Robert S. Green, Secretary. Special Collection Facilities. 

El Paso Guaranty Trust and Banking Company—Capital $300,000; the 
largest Trust and Banking Company in the Southwest. Special 
facilities for handling business in West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and the Republic of Mexico. Collections solicited and correspon- 
dence invited. 

Fort Worth Hunter-Phelan Savings Bank and Trust Company. Collections a 
specialty and remitted for on day of payment. 

Galveston Texas Bank and Trust Company—Capital $200,000. Surplus 
$200,000. I. H. Kempner, President; J. G. McCarthy, Cashier. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Merchants National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and Profits 
$804,555. John P. Branch, President; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Cashier. Has best facilities for handling items in the Virginias and 


Carolinas. 
WASHINGTON 

Spokane The Old National Bank.—Capital $500,000. D. W. Twohy, Presi 
dent; W. D. Vincent, Cashier. We know your wants and want your 
business. 

Seattle Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000 
E. Shorrock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 

Tacoma Pacific National Bank.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. R. L. M‘Cormick, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; C. H. Hyde, Vice-President; L. J. Pentecost, Vice-President , 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN 


Hamilton Bank of Hamilton—Capital $2,500,000. Reserve $2,500,000. Total 
Assets $32,000,000 J. Turnbull, General Manager; C. Bartlett, 
Manager Hamilton Office. Collections effected promptly and 
cheaply. Correspondence solicited. 

Milwaukee Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyr, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier. 
Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 
service. Correspondence invited. 
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QUEBEC 
Bank of [lontreal.—Capital, $14,400,000. 
Undivided Profits, $699,969. Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, G. C. M. G., Hon. President; Hon. Sir Geo. A. 
Drummond, President; E. S. Clouston, Vice-President and General 
Manager. The Bank has 128 branches throughout Canada, be- 
sides having branches in London, Eng., New York, Chicago, Spo- 
kane, Newfoundland and Mexico. 


TORONTO 


The Bank of Toronto.—Capital $4,000,000. Reserve $4,500,000. 


Montreal Rest, $11,000,000. 


Torontu 


ONTARIO 
Toronto 

(8 offices) 
Allandale 
Aurora 
Barrie 
Berlin 
Bradford 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Burford 
Cardinal 
Cobourg 
Colborne 


Coldwatei 
Collingwood 
Copper Clift 
Creemore 
Dorchester 
Elmvale 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Hastings 
Havelock 
Keene 
London 
London East 
London North 


BRANCHES 


Millbrook 
Newmarket 
Oakville 

Oil Springs 
Omemee 
Parry Harbour 
Parry Sound 
Peterboro 
Petrolia 

Port Hope 
Preston 

St. Catharines 


Sarnia 
The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 


Shelburne 
Stayner 
Sudbury 
Thornbury 


Victoria Harbor 


Wallaceburg 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wyoming 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Langenburg 
Wolseley 
Yorkton 


QUEBEC 


Montreal 

(3 Offices) 
Maisonneuve 
Gaspe 
St. Lambert 


Manitoba 
Cartwright 
Pilot Mound 
Portage la Prairie 
Rossburn 
Swan River 
Winnipeg 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ILLINOIS 


McGregor, Chase & Co.—Banks’ and Trust Companies’ Audits and 


Investigations. Address, First National Bank Building. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust & Savings 


Central Trust Co 
Chicago City Bank 


Chicago Savings 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Capital. 


Surplus. 


$3,000,000 $2,478,534.(0 


2,000,000 
560,000 


Colonial Trust & Sav. ...................... 


Drexel State Bank 


Drovers Trust & Sav. ..............-....+. 
Englewood State Bank 

Harris Trust & Sav. Bank. 
Hibernian Banking Association 
Illinois Trust & Sav. Bank 


200,000 


Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co........ 3,000,000 
Metropolitan Trust & Sav, Bank 


Mutual Bank 
Prairie State 


Pullman Loan & Trust 
Railway Exchange Bank 


Royal Trust Co 
Security Bank 


South Chicago Savings 
State Bank of Chicago 


Stock Yards Savings 


Union Stock Yards State 


Union Trust Co 


Western Trust & Savings Bank 


Woodlawn Trust 


750,000 


200,000 


986,178.00 
142,495.00 
92,643.00 
533,060 09 
44,192.00 
$4,557.00 
33,268.00 
223 513.00 
988,666.00 
7,898, 297.00 
43,469.00 
34,759.00 
4,542,710.00 
366,455.00 
81,383.00 
1,°17,172.00 
112,567.00 
151.667 00 
20,334 00 
571,483.00 
115,347.00 
77,603.00 
1,158,805 00 
153,439.00 
60,727.00 
1,038,801.00 
329,736.00 
28,177.00 


Dev osita, 


$24,366,948.00 
9,899,749.00 
1,354,331.00 
2,816,583.00 
2,085 ,083.00 
1,346, 757.00 
1,803,860,00 
739,853.00 
2.766,801.00 
19,929,143.00 
78,102,181 00 
519,692.00 
432,648.00 
48,696,260 00 
3.773,738.00 
1,790,352.00 
25.654,708.000 
5,899,686.00 
3,384,865.00 
685,113.00 
4,098,033 00 
1,418,577.00 
1,211,426.00 
16,070,396.00 
1 810,644.00 
746,338.00 
10,.528,979.00 
6,200,803.00 
590,647.00 


Corrected by Zeiler, Fai-man & Co First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Illinois. 


Book An. 
*Value Piv, 

183 84 

149 7% 

128 10% 

119 Bie 

189 104 

122 6% 

142 

117 

126 

166 

258 

122 

117 

251 

149 

133 

221 

123 

130 

108 

214 

138 

139 

216 

166 

130 

204 

133 

114 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 


Surplus 
and Profits. Deposits. 
Capital. Dec. 19,197 Dec. 19197 Par. Bid. Ask. Div. 
$179,495 $8,297,266 100 275 ree Hoa 
1,061,446 20,834,388 100 400 420 16 
Bowling Green 2,740,527 11,081,624 100 280 310 20 
Broadway 348,104 2,154,463 100 100 120 6 
Brooklyn Trust Co 1,961,803 11,703,062 100 400 420 20 
Carnegie 832,547 6,199,873 100 120 135 i 
14,590,147 31,875,332 100 1500 a 
139,230 951,578 10 105 115 
1,104,676 4,588,294 100 185 re 
285,890 3,003,683 100 150 160 
1,097,516 6,015,504 100 325 350 
Equitable 10,168,222 9,326,433 100 ase 310 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 5,551,073 61,306,279 100 1075 1100 
Fidelity . 793,385 2,746,946 100 180 200 
Fifth Avenue 1,397,118 9,804,535 100 400 425 
Flatbush 202,985 9,516,463 100 255 265 
Franklin 1,875,975 7,537,938 100 200 215 
Fulton Trust i 768,695 6,065,497 100 250 Py 
Guaranty 6,331,923 28,619,107 100 aa 410 
Guardian 610,129 2,619,173 100 150 175 
860,554 5,434,308 100 270 290 
I ESN as, cdseksdscrnnneisebsicacspcuinienke 269,772 1,642,244 100 85 100 
Hudson Tr 151,684 1,196,052 100 60 75 
: 72,506 844,652 100 ioahes 135 
Kings County 1,696,103 9,701,833 100 440 460 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust........... 5,866,082 5,567,089 100 175 185 
276,862 6,469,838 100 240 260 
Long Island Loan & Trust...................... 1,539,662 6,116,248 100 eS nici 
1,684,002 9,153,294 190 350 400 
Mercantile 7,211,119 22,546,591 80 715 $25 
Metropolitan 6,983,531 15,189,130 100 450 475 
7,167,975 18,894,382 100 400 450 
534,593 3,749,877 100 175 190 
f 357,609 5,048,639 100 ee 210 
N. Y. LifeIns. & Trust ,000, 8,265,401 26,417,221 100 900 940 
New York Trust Co ‘ 10,735,909 25,735,800 100 475 si 
People’s ‘ 1,143,513 13,468,414 100 275 290 
Queens County E 103,082 1,485,956 100 150 165 
Standard , 1,108,689 7,428,°94 100 350 890 
7,840,977 19,918,294 100 855 385 
7,169,135 20,193,403 100 155 ett 
7,326,200 48,453,714 100 ' 1200 
U. 8. Mtge. & Trust 4'293'490 17,786,931 100 ae 380 
United States ' 13,751,752 48,407,647 100 1085 aie 
Van Norden : 1,607,684 5,230,747 100 : 300 
Washington 400,00% 1,066,919 6,618,427 100 400 ee 
Windsor . 306,487 7,167,946 100 A 160 


OPM ET PN LT RT PL TN Ea 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St., N. Y. City. * Not including extra ijividend. 


L. A. NORTON 


Specialist in 


New York Bank Stocks 
New York Trust Co. Stocks 
New York Realty Co. Stocks 


25 Broad Street ine, Vee Severades and Surety 
New York 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


*Authorized Uudivided 


Capital. 
Re ic vekacipsancntsansneserivaciciesran $200,000 
OE Fe iain cn sesicenscncetctpderncese 500,000 
Central Trust and Saving..................04. 750,000 
Se OI hadbitanccccdzonascenseccetenacs 200,000 
I NE ois ahaha ects s dnenidsnsoubssouens 250,000 


Columbia Ave. Sav. Fund, Safe Dep.T &T. 500,000 
Commonwealth Title Lusurance & Trust..1.000,000 


Commercial Trust ........... ..... SPER TS O'S L,u00,000 
Continental Title & Trust Co.................. 1,000,000 
Empire Title & Trust Co............ .......000 500,000 
Equitable Trust Co.............. .....-scccccssees 1,000,000 
Excelsior Trust and Saving Fund............ 300,000 
PE NINE Bao iciiasd cdccnocerncacessqeooscoces 200,010 
NEI 6 iadica cocci nats cesecenctuas 2,000,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania Ist pref...... 1,707,100 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 2nd pref.. 1,786,100 
First Mortgage Guarantee & Trusr......... 1,000,000 
Frankford Keal Estate, Trust & Safe Dep. 125,000 
NEE PND CO ee os, cea cescicedase cote 200,000 
German American Title & Trust Co........ 500,000 
US NG in eas ce cctcsann 600,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust ..................... 200,000 
arcs diceccctescndnnc: -desssisaced 2,500, 000 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit.. = 2 000,000 
Blamiiton Trust 00.0... 5.....0.cccccsccscccccsccse 500,000 
Holmesburg Trust Co..................cceeceeees 125,000 
[Industrial Trust, Title and Savings........ 500,000 
Integrity Title Ins., Trust & Safe Dep...... 500,000 
[Investment Co. of Phila telphia.. ........... 2 000, 000 
Inivestment Trust Co. ............c0.-cccsseeees 600,000 
I UNE GPF oc cicncce wcdecccs ecenes 150,000 
Re eee BEER OO. os. ceases cicccnccdccccs 2,090,000 
a 500,000 
Lincoln Savings & Trust Co................... 500,000 
BPOMMGE TUBE Ol. ,......cccccccccccccvecesicce 500,000 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania....... 500,000 
I OE sis celine 500,000 
North Philadelphia T On 150,000 
Northwestern Trust Co.................0.....0. 150,000 
SNE UIE Suits dunscdcvathnchsdbaccondan 150,000 
Penn.Co. for [ns. on Lives & Grant. Annu.2,000,000 
EES SRI A aR ae Seem 750,000 
Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Co...... 500,000 
Philadelphia Trust Safe Dep. & Ins. Co.1,000,000 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila...... 1,000,006 
Real Estate Trust Oo., Com....... 0.0.0.0... 1,500,000 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd ......... ........... 4,500,000 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co ..1,000,000 
EUs. sa ccnbpaddianistncesdarete skates 200,009 
Ricsonmouse Trust Co............0cccccccscesssscs 250,000 


Tacony Savings Fund. Safe Dep., T.& T. 150,000 
Tradesmen’s Trust and Savings Fund...1,000,000 
Trust Co. of North Ameriea...... ............. 1,000,000 
I I oe! cinc-naes, -vessa saben aanek 500,000 
United See. Life Insurance & Trust Co...1,900,000 


Wayne Junction Trust Co .. 00.0... ..cce ceeee 160.000 
POE IE INE 00) 0.0.05, -0c0cccenes-ckesoocotus 1,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust Go......... 500,000 


vrofits, Deposits 
$103,031 $262,848 
60,960 431,394 
408,626 2,299,183 
100,000 410,601 
283,544 $90,046 
322,898 1,793,702 
1,218,984 4,780,772 
1,983,388 6,613,252 
257,200 3,354,950 
4,499 200,061 
347,229 3,248,287 
39,900 738,864 
32,556 176,078 
9,063,309 19,455,010 
1,727,932 1,050,626 
1,649,848 2,157,377 
2,829 38,303 
28,954 777,093 
69,008 338,024 
173,101 1,794,693 
660,744 3,549,082 
125,541 1,862,097 
9,773,805 24,634,158 
658,441 4,556,536 
139,851 1,277,970 
25,753 107,285 
699,116 3,918,421 
839,048 3,306,450 
1,112,744 1,219,986 
11,754 4,540 
8,777 236,543 
2,757,312 6,642,031 
125,000 424,426 
13,630 258,726 
124,191 1,084,581 
324.979 105,731 
1,093,612 5,902,779 
56,257 728,220 
82,216 809,650 
48,876 217,748 
4,043,785 15,597,822 
13,569 571,274 
64,881 23,140 
3,710,967 6,944,594 
4,638,101 7,389,067 
296 335 3,062,100 
296,335 3,062,100 
809,300 3,071,869 
32,393 
53,427 387,923 
115,988 654,403 
253,693 1,262,618 
337,799 2,550,175 
117,789 1,529,207 
720,730 1,149,852 
46,162 190,809 
1,120,646 8,516,330 
310,647 2,858,954 


*Corrected by DeHaven & Townsend, 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
NAME Capital Profits 
Bankers Trust Co........... $500,000 $230,455 
Commonwealth Trust Co..... 2,000,000 3,926,524 
Mercantile Trust ...... ..... $,000,000 6,611,515 
Mississippi Valley Trust..... 3,900,000 5,584,247 
Missouri-Lincoln Trust...... 3,000,000 1,170,326 
St. Louis Union Trust....... 5,000,000 6,558,136 
Title Guaranty and Trust.... 1,500,000 804,102 
Trust Co. of St. Louis Co..... 200,000 135,644 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards & Sons’ Brokerage Co. 


Deposits Par Value Div 


$ 9.917,700 
22,749,004 
14,797,146 
17,830,316 


277,010 





410-412 Olive St. 


*Par. 


100 
50 
50 

100 
50 

100 

100 

100 

50 
50 

100 
50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
50 
10 
50 

100 
50 

100 

100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

100 
50 

100 

100 
50 

100 

100 

100 

50 
50 

100 

100 
50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 
50 
50 


$100 16% 
100 622% 
100 = 20% 


100 16% 


100 





100 16% 


100 


4% 


50-12% 


St Louis. 


*Last 
Sale. 


130 
75 


125 
26 
107 
10 
270 
70 
80 
128 


4963, 


50 
30 
480 
755 


9214 


2171, 
623, 


59 
160 
118 


125%, 


40 
120 
125 
125 


941, 


146 
296 


320 —— 


286 


i 


156 


167 —— 


*Date 
12-24-07 
5-8-07 
2-11-08 
1-15-08 
10-21-08 
10-18-07 
10-11-07 
1-29-08 
124-07 
7-24-07 
10-18-07 
11-21-06 
5-29-07 
2-05-08 
2-11-08 
11-":-07 


4-18-06 
1-22-08 
1-9-06 
10-12-07 
12-18-07 
2-5-08 
6-5-07 
1-28-08 
12-18-07 
1-30-07 
12-11-07 
1-15-08 


1-29-08 
2-11-08 
12-4-07 
2-11-08 
10-31-06 
6-19-07 
10-9-07 
8-21-07 
2-11-08 
2-11-08 
2-5-08 
11-1-05 
10-09-07 
7-3-07 
2-5-08 
1-8-08 
2-11-08 
8-21-07 
2-13-08 
5-7-06 
7-10-07 
8-7-07 
8-21-07 
10-23-07 
12-19-07 
1-8-08 
3-13-07 


Bk.Value. Bid. Asked 


17¢ 
289 
320 
290 
365 

50 
103 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Authorized 
Capital. 

I I Oil ican ce sceczpecsccsninitiacite $127,350 
RU IN GAs hp citsein ccs scncsseneaneherde cite 150,000 
SU RE Sib n scccconssesssnvekesugsay 4,000,000 
Commonwealth Trust Co.................000 . 1,500,000 
Continental Trust Co.............cccccccccscscces 437,800 
East End Sav. & Trust Co...................00+. 250,000 
Fidelity Title and Trust Co.................... 2,000,000 
Franklin Savings & Trust Co.................. 192,250 
SER FI lice icnccsncnseccesacedevancancke 161,600 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co.................... 1,000,000 
Gemmrinm THRE OG. cccnccnccocovccecssssecsecse 186,275 
Hazelwood Sav. & Trust Co................... 165,400 
Hill Top Savings & Trust Co.............. ... 150,000 
International Sav. & Trust Co............... 255,025 
RI RE AI asia ynceee vax. Sawsons 500,000 
SeRIROI IE Oi neni andtetos<ovens 701,900 
Merchants’ Sav. & Trust Co...............c..0. 250,000 
Metropolitan Sav. & Trust Co................. 125,000 
Metropolitan Trust Co..................cceccsses 125,000 
Mt. Washington Sav. & Trust Co............. 125,000 
Oakland Savings & Trust Co................... 200,000 
SUED: DUNN CDS, 0. car escinnosoacend octnssnetes 250,000 
POMMNIIRE TEMG OO ooo ov cicccnnncckssnciecssees 2,000,000 
Pittsburgh Surety Co.............cs00ces+0 jeteens 250,000 
Potter Title & Trust Oo... .....ccc2c.cc.cesceees 240,200 
Mend MOONS Brent OG... oo csccesccdcoccsssenssse 2,000,000 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co.............cccceceeeees 3,000,000 
BOUCR EEe PPAR OO... covcscvicccencsosencesens 125,060 
South Side Trust Co..............ccccccssscsoseces 300,000 
SRORMAMIS RUDE NI i ccncneneasincodsuescuade se’ . 125,000 
ROE DAMNED 55.5, cocciapsedinnectheoedene 163,457 
Union-Fidelity Title Insurance Co.......... 250,000 
RR PII cscsucmictecescitsinsisusicdecdees 1,500,000 
Washington Trust Co. ............-ccscesscee es 125,000 
West End Sav. Bk. and Trust Co............. 125,000 


CONDITION OF ALLEGHENY TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital. 
Dee rn OO iia oscichsinia sckendasesesne $700,000 
Beene Mews Wee TE. OO... .cncctscncionsdsesees 1,000,000 
Manchester Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co..............::. 250,000 
ee ge gk RS Ee 150,000 
Real Estate Sav. & Trust Co. .................. 200,000 
Workingman’s Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co...... ...... 100,000 


Revised by R. J. Stoney, Jr., 424 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
and 
Undivided 
Profits. Deposits. 
3 eer. os 
46,652 $467,131 
6,335,388 9,620,467 
1,411,793 2,053,546 
116,649 221,397 
127,261 856,197 
5,095,199 9,124,668 
46,330 206,905 
99,614 95,673 
940,822 4,738,693 
137,820 . 155,057 
93,338 446,656 
87,242 552,643 
24,488 146,504 
120,293 492,706 
276,427 508,600 
127,793 355,016 
15,850 313,002 
19,834 183,078 
19,064 96,614 
155,609 540,225 
83,081 1,024,511 
4,266,494 9,743,921 
Seen 
22,857 128,766 
2,124,463 2,644,561 
Tapes ~~ -eeataieians 
22,992 373,733 
68,731 772,701 
3,952 83,462 
55,867 293,319 
See  edieees 
24,081,570 24,302,850 
9,051 446,129 
274,850 1,185,414 
Surplus Total 
and Profits. Deposits. 
$277,075 $2,336,621 
1,052,540 2,946,448 
67,710 683,174 
78,754 605,009 
129,265 1,221,249 
657,117 3,208,486 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Capital. 
American Trust Co............. ..........-.-.-1,000,000 
By COR FIN IO onc sc cninsseceasecess even 500,000 
SUUNOON TOIN Cnn cnkencondsecdvennnctinubigescdeicn 400,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. ......... 1,000,000 
GPU ERI si rbnccainCevceesdaccendapnnocedeiniel 1,500,000 
CONN eID Goce cineas oucednnésccnscsetaeiin 100,000 
Commonwealth Trust Co ..............ceceeeeee 1,000,000 
NEI. ctcnaichintuicarasess\vereuseecemenbiaedl 200,000 
I os ctinriantabcuceacsecssnseceummiila . 250,000 
NE Te OIOG, OO oes. scan cccnvccnae~sieckinull 500,000 
International Trust Co............... ebeieeen 1,000,000 
ia aa es pan ashincsen tepals 200.000 
Mattapan Deposit and Trust Co.............. 100,000 
BEOGTRMINS THREE CO .0.ccc . cacccecssvnsccacscadice 500,000 
New England Trust Co....................sc00es. 1,000,000 
Old Colony Trust Oo............. sccsscsaccoesess 1,500,000 
ees 200,000 
State Street Trust 00.2. ............cc-ccece cose 600,000 
United States Trust Co.................c000.ceee. 200,000 


Corrected by Henderson & Howes, 35 Congress Street, Boston. Mass. 
*Stock can only be bought and sold through Board of Directors. 


Surplus. 
$1,923,547 


620,914 
334,637 
2,767,681 
3,095,673 
35,156 
803,198 
3.733 
3,371 
210,481 
4,161,483 
6,042 
107,529 
152,275 
2,272,321 
6,244,503 
178,336 
753,676 
639,535 


Gross 


Deposits. 
$8,700,826 


4,660,197 
2,892,145 
9,136,628 


18,398,139 


518,735 
5,866,461 
265,804 
$55,313 
2,352,716 


10,469,568 


724,335 
1,122,974 
1,580,082 


14,728,582 
32,110,978 


2,142,683 
7,198,236 
3,830,908 


Par. 


160 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
25 
100 
50 
25 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 


Par. 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

50 


Par. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid. 
70 
65 
265 
160 

95 
125 
490 


160 
40 


157Y 


20 


115 


380 


300 
110 


Bid. 
“s° 
185 

* 


350 
120 


120 
= 
100 
140 
set 


675 
200 
* 


300 


Ask. 
140 
300 
150 
400 


Ask. 


340 
200 


170 


100 


700 





Ask. Div. 


5 
2 
8 
4 
6 
0 
5 
8 
8 


1 


2 . . ° . no 


we . ° 
rE AOC Oogm: 


60 
12 


Div. 


16 


16 
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anaes in iiaainnnll 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 
First National Bank 
YORK, PA. 


Capital $500,000.00. Surplus $300,000.00 


M. H. McCALL President 
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STEURER PUBLISHING CO. - 22 Pine St. - NEW YORK CITY 














TRUST COMPANIES 





BONDS AS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Special Volume of Twenty Papers of Exceptional Value 
to Investors, Bankers, Financiers and Business Men 


Published September First 


BY THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Each paper by a man of high standing in business or of large technical experience. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME 


THE Proper Basis or Bonp Accounts WHEN HELD FoR INVESTMENT 


THE VALUATION OF BonDS ON AN INCOME BasIS _. : ial . 
By Col. Charles E. Sprague, President, Union Dime Savings Institution, New York. 
BonpD REDEMPTION AND SINKING FUNDS ; 
By C. M. Keys, Financial Editor, “The World's Work.’ 
VALUE OF A BoND DEPARTMENT TO A BANK OR TRUST COMPANY pe 
By George B. Caldwell, Mgr. Bond Dept. The Amer. Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 
TABLES OF Bond VAaLUES—THEORY AND USE 
By Montgomery Rollins, Esq., Boston. 
ESSENTIAL RECITALS IN THE VARIOUS KINDS OF BONDS 
By Andrew Squire, Esq., Cleveland, O. 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF A Bonp HOUSE 
Bonp SALESMANSHIP ee 3 ; 
By William Foley, Manager Bond Department, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 
SELLING AMERICAN Bonps IN EvuRoPE _ : ’ 
By Charles F. Speare, Financial Editor, New York Evening Mail. 
METHOD OF AUDITING AND ACCOUNTING IN A Bonp House 3 : 
By Chas. S. Ludlam, with Haskins & Sells, Certified Accountants, New York. 
BonDs AS BANKING RESERVES c 
By William G. Cornwell, of J. S. Bache and Co., New York. 


RAILWAY BONDS AS AN INVESTMENT SECURITY > 

By Floyd W. Mundy, of J. H. Oliphant and Co., New York. 
INTERURBAN RAILWAY BONDS AS AN INVESTMENT SECURITY 

By Edgar Van Deusen, Esq., New York. 
ReEat Estate Bonps Aas AN INVESTMENT SEcURITY. 

By George A. Hurd, Vice-President Mortgage-Bond Co., New York 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS AS AN INVESTMENT SECURITY 
By Lyman Spitzer, Esq., Toledo, O. 


THE PuHysicat CoNnDITION oF A MUNICIPALITY IssuING BoNnpDs 


MUNICIPAL Bonps ExPLAINED 
By Harry E. Weil, of Weil, Roth & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


PROTECTION OF MUNICIPAL BONDS 
By Park Terrell, Manager Bond Department, Columbia Trust Co., New York 


CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS KINDS or BoNps 


BONDS IN THEIR RELATION TO CORPORATION FINANCE _ 
By F. A. Cleveland. Ph. D., of Haskins & Sells, Certified Accountants, New York 





Price $1.25, Postage Prepaid 
Add ess —Trust Companies Publishing Association, 15 William St., N. Y. City, for copies of this book 





Membership in the American Academy:—Annual dues five dollars—entities members to six special 
volumes yeerly, each publication devoted to papers on some 
important political or social question. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, West Philadelphia Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPANIES 





43-49 EXCHANCE PLACE 
41-43 WALL STREET 


ENCINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Reports made on Electric Railways, Electric Light and 
Power Properties, Steam Railways, etc,, etc., for Trust 
Companies. Bankers and Investors. Separate Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Civil and Hydraulic Engineering De- 
partments. Acts as Consulting or Supervising Engineers 
for work embraced in any ofits departments. 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT 


_ Electric Railways Electric Light and Power Plants. 
Gas Works, Water Works, etc., operated. 


London Correspondents: 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 


- NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Electric Railways, Electric Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Railroads, Water Works, Gas Works, etc., etc., 
built on basis of either fixed amount or actual cost and 
supervising fee. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Assistance given in financing meritorious enterprises 
for Public Service Utilities, Transportation or Industrial 
Purposes. 





Canadian Correspondents: 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, Lid. CANADIAN WHITE COMPANY, Ltd. 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


Kanawha Banking & Trust Co. 


CHARLESTON-KANAWHA, W. VA. 


Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 
Deposits - -  1,000,000.00 


Chas. C. Lewis, President. H. B. Lewis, Cashier 
F. M. Staunton, V. Pres’t. H. P. Brightwell. A. Cashier 
Price, Smith, Spilman and Clay. Attorneys. 


Correspondents National Park Bank, New York. Fifth 
National Bank, Cincinnati, ©. National Kank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. Second National Bank, Il'ittsburg, Pa. Mer- 
chants National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Continental Trust 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Western Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
Il. Accounts of banks, firms and individuals solicited. 

Special attention to Charleston collections. 

General Banking, Trust and Savings Departméents. 


The Northwestern Banker 


Des Moines, lowa 


Devoted to the Banks and Bankers of the 
Northwest, which field it covers thoroughly. 

If you desire to keep in touch with the 
financial interests of the Northwest take the 
Northwestern Banker—$2.00 per year. 


If you desire business from the Northwest 
advertise in the Northwestern Banker—rates 
on application. 





Principai Philippine Office, Manila, P. |. 














Sovereign Bank Bidg., Montreal, 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 


for automatically ringing bells are a 
great modern convenience where auto- 
matic signals are required. 

Prentiss ¢0 Day clocks are the only 60 
Day clocks manufactured in the world. 
When fitted with automatic calendar, 
they make most superior timepieces 
without which no office is complete. 


Also Frying-pan, Electric. Synchronized 
and Watchman’s Clocks. 


Send for Catalogue No. 187. 


THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Dept. 18, 92 Chambers Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Che American National Bank 





CAPITAL - 
SURPLUS - 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


$800,000.00 
$200,000.00 





LOGAN C. MURRAY, Prest. J. S. BOCKEE, V. Prest. 
R. F. WARFIELD, Cashier. 
CHAS. C. CARTER, Asst. Cashier. 
FORREST L. MOSELEY, Asst. Cashier 
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